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T is impossible, so soon after the event, to determine the 
true position of the Chicago strike in the history of the 
labor movement in our country. Fortunately the commis- 
sion appointed by the President to examine the whole sub- 
ject has Commissioner Wright at its head, and with such an 
able statistician to direct the inquiry we may be sure that 
the matter will be probed to the bottom, and that the report 
will be thorough and impartial. As yet the general public 
is decidedly in the dark as to the real motives of the move- 
ment, and it would not be safe to say, whether the outbreak 
can be regarded as a grand though unsuccessful upheaval of 
the oppressed workingmen against the intolerable oppression 
of capital, or whether it was simply ‘an effort to establish 
an organization by ruining others, in the hope of building 
from and upon the ruins,” as it is stated to be by the Razlway 
Conductor. 

As regards the purely external features of the movement, 
however, we may form some kind of an estimate without 
waiting for the report of the commission. The two occur- 
rences with which it naturally suggests 2 comparison are the 
Pittsburgh strike of 1877 and the Southwestern strike of 
1886. It was like both of these movements in that it was 
conducted by an organization comparatively new and anxious 
to make a reputation for itself. It is true that the Order of 
the Knights of Labor, a branch of which conducted the 


Southwestern strike, had been in existence for seventeen 
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years, but its extension to the Southwestern System was 
recent and District Assembly to1!, which carried on the 
strike, was but six months old. This movement is also like 
the strike of 1886, in the refusal of the locomotive engineers 
to join it, in the loud and unsuccessful demands made for 
arbitration, and in the fact that the grievance which osten- 
sibly gave rise to the strike was one in which the strikers 
themselves had no direct interest. The occasion of the Mis- 
souri Pacific strike was the dismissal of a foreman on the 
Texas Pacific railroad, which, being in the hands of a 
receiver, was no longer connected with the Missouri Pacific 
system. Inthe recent railroad strike, the ostensible grievance 
was the reduction of wages in the car works at Pullman. 
But the movement of this year is probably the most gigantic 
instance on record of the strike used as a secondary boycott. 
By that phrase we mean to describe the case in which A 
knocks down B, in order that B may induce C to be good to 
D. This is more like a medizval papal interdict than like a 
boycott pure and simple. As regards rioting and violence, 
the strike of 1894 is much more like the disturbance of 1877 
than like that of 1886. In each case the stoppage took place 
in a great railway center; in each there was considerable 
sympathy shown with the strikers on the part of many of 
the inhabitants; in each the mayor of the city seemed to 
reflect this feeling; in both the strikers found a ready co-op- 
eration on the part of the rough and semi-criminal element. 
But, though the number of men involved, the miles of road 
tied up, and the size of the mob were very much larger in 
1894 than in 1877, the destruction of property and the loss of 
life seem to have been decidedly less. It is estimated by 
Bradstreet’s journal, that only twenty-five persons lost their 
lives in connection with the Chicago disturbance, and that 
the loss by incendiarism was only $250,000. If this is the 
case, the Pittsburgh riot was very much worse, for 1600 cars 
and 126 locomotives were destroyed there, and the property 
lost was estimated by a committee of the Pennsylvania legis- 
lature to amount to $5,000,000. This improvement can be 
attributed without hesitation to the intervention of the fed- 
eral executive and the federal courts, and to the use of pro- 
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fessional rather than amateur soldiers. We may safely say, 
therefore, that our government has learned something in 17 
years with regard to the most humane method of handling 
outbreaks of this kind. The gradual extension of federal 
jurisdiction to labor disturbances, which has already been 
spoken of in the pages of this REVIEW, is a very significant 
fact in the history of our time. 

It does not seem, however, that the turbulent element has 
made similar progress in knowledge. In one respect the 
movement shows a decided falling off in intelligence, as com- 
pared with the strike of 1886; for in that year even a man 
like Martin Irons was shrewd enough to let the passenger 
trains pass through, because they carried the United States 
mail. But the recent movement was aimed primarily at the 
mail trains, because they carried Pullman cars, and thus the 
strikers threw themselves headlong into the clutches of the 
federal government. All of the labor organizations did not, 
however, show this same folly. The locomotive engineers, 
the conductors, and the firemen absolutely refused to join in 
the strike; and the president of the American Federation of 
Labor, though he was willing to denounce Mr. Pullman and 
eulogize Mr. Debs, refused to call out the organization over 
which he presides. Even the Knights of Labor failed to 
respond to the exhortation of Master Workman Sovereign, 
and one cannot but doubt whether his manifesto was intended 
to be taken seriously. The student of documents always 
labors under the disadvantage of not knowing exactly how 
large a discouut must be allowed for rhetoric in papers of 
this kind, or how much is expected to be read between the 
lines. The results certainly show that the older and stronger 
of the trade unions, though they gave plenty of sympathy of 
one kind and another, did not really help on the movement. 
In this respect, too, we may perhaps feel that the country 
has made a little progress, and full credit should be given to 
these conservative unions for the attitude which they have 
taken. 

There are two assumptions often made with regard to this 
strike, neither of which seems to us justified. One is, that 
its failure is a heavy blow at unionism. It is undoubtedly a 
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heavy blow at the particular union which committed the 
folly, but we doubt if it will seriously affect the other unions. 
In fact, the attitude which the older and more conservative 
organizations have taken will tend to strengthen them, we 
believe, rather than weaken them. Nor can we flatter our- 
selves that the complete defeat of the American Railway 
Union will prevent similar outbreaks in the future. It is 
with labor crises very much as with speculative crises. In 
the course of eight or ten years a new generation comes 
upon the stage, which forgets the lessons learned by its pre- 
decessors and is easily led into repeating their blunders. 
And just as generation after generation of investors is misled 
by the speculative schemes of promotors, so generation after 
generation of laboring men will probably be misled by the 
rhetoric or magnetism of demagogic labor leaders, though 
the permanent organizations in both cases grow more con- 
servative, and the laws are slowly extended so as to curtail 
especially flagrant abuses. 

Another assumption which we believe many excellent 
people make is, that to refuse arbitration in a case like this 
is evidence of a bad conscience and puts the person so refus- 
ing inthe wrong. It should be well understood what arbi- 
tration means, and to what cases it is applicable. When, for 
instance, people are at variance about the right to property, 
or about any question which involves status, it may be well 
to leave the question to arbitration, because arbitration can 
really settle it. If two people, for instance, are disputing 
about the boundary to land, and an arbitrator decides where 
the line is to run, the dispute is, generally speaking, ended. 
This is not the case where arbitration involves a decision as 
to what men shall do in the future, and particularly when it 
involves a decision, not as to what they have a right to do, 
but as to what it is proper to do. In a case like that, the 
arbitration is worth nothing, if it does not decide for how 
long a certain course shall be pursued; and as an arbitrator 
can rarely fix any such limit with safety, it is obvious that 
the question is liable to be reopened at any time, and that 
the party to whom the award seems irksome will soon find 
some means of evading it. 
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A good illustration of this point is furnished by the Mis- 
souri Pacific strike of 1886. In 1884 there had been a reduc- 
tion of wages on account of hard times. In 1885 there was a 
general strike to restore the old rates. The corporation, 
which was controlled by Jay Gould, was unpopular. The 
governors of Missouri and Kansas intervened and induced 
the road to raise wages and take back the strikers. From 
that time on the Knights of Labor assumed that they had 
the right to dictate to the road in the management of its 
affairs. The Texas Pacific road, being freed from the agree- 
ment by going into the hands of a receiver, naturally tried 
to throw off this tutelage, and a trial of strength became in- 
evitable. Thus the settlement of 1885 really made the great 
strike of 1886 more violent. 

This helps to explain why it is that arbitration by a third 
party (as distinguished from the establishment of boards of 
conciliation and arbitration made up of representatives of 
the parties at variance), has not been a success in the indus- 
trial world, though great efforts have been made to carry it 
into effect. The good people whose sympathies are enlisted 
by the apparently fair proposal to submit one’s grievances 
to arbitration should, moreover, remember that this demand 
is frequently but a device of the defeated party to cover his 
retreat and retire with dignity from the field. 


It isa natural assumption that as the country at large is 
growing richer and more luxurious, so education is becom- 
ing more expensive, and this belief was strengthened by a 
statement made in the class book of the college class of 1894, 
and copied by some of the daily newspapers. According to 
the editor of that book, “it is a recognized fact that slowly 
but surely it is getting to be harder and harder for a poor 
man to get through Yale.” To be sure he added a qualify- 
ing statement, which was not copied by the newspapers, to 
the effect that poor men of decided merit were not preven- 
ted from ‘“ being just as much honored as the richest.”” But 
even with this qualification the impression conveyed was 
that a young man with small means found it now more 
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difficult than formerly, say a few years ago, to get through. 
Whether this is supposed to be due to the greater expense 
of living, or to the greater difficulty of earning money and 
obtaining assistance, or to both, does not appear from this 
statement. Let us therefore examine what facts there are 
bearing first upon the expenditures, and then upon the 
means of getting an income. 

For the expenses of living we have two sources of infor- 
mation, the official estimate given in the catalogue, and the 
averages published in the class books and based on returns 
made by the students themselves. The catalogue estimate 
of 20 years ago is as follows 


Treasurer's bill (according to location of room), from $160 to $220 
Board 37 weeks, . , ‘ , i ™ 150 ‘“ 300 
Fuel, lights and washing, . ; P : — = 65 
Use of text books and furniture, ; , . » * 65 

$375 $650 


In the catalogue of 1878-9 this was lowered to $350 and 
$600 respectively. These figures have been slightly changed 
from year to year, but not materially. In 1886-87 a third 
column was added, to cover a more liberal scale of expendi- 
ture, and the estimate of the catalogue for the academic 
year just passed is as follows: 


General Very 
Lowest Average. Liberal. 
Treasurer’s bill, tuition, . . , $125 $125 $125 
= “incidentals, ‘ ‘ 30 30 30 
Rent and care of half-room in college, . 15 75 125 
Board 36 weeks, . , 125 175 288 
Furniture, average of mete room roe 4 y’rs, 10 20 35 
Fuel and light, ‘ ‘ ‘ . 15 20 28 
Washing, e . . ‘ 15 25 42 
Text-books and stationery, ; , 10 25 4o 
Subscriptions (to societies, sports, period- 
icals, etc.), ‘ . i 20 100 
Private servant, for special care of room, 25 
Sundries, . ‘ s ‘ . 5 75 187 


$350 $590 $1025 
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It will be seen that, while the catalogue has added a third 
estimate to provide for a more luxurious scale of living than 
was contemplated some years ago, both of the first two esti- 
mates are lower than they were in 1874. 

The statistics published by the classes are open to the 
faults of all averages, viz. that, as their component parts are 
not given, they do not tell how far in certain cases a high 
average expenditure may be due to the presence in a class 
of a small number of unusually extravagant men, who do not 
really affect the general standard of living of the class. If 
we consider this fact, and also remember that the estimates 
made by the students may not in all cases be absolutely 
accurate, it is rather remarkable to see to what an extent the 
class statistics confirm the impression given by the catalogue. 
The following table gives the actual average annual ex- 
pense of a student in Yale College for those years out 
of the past twenty for which figures were obtainable: 

1874, Av. An. Exp., . . $1138 1885, Av. An. Exp., . $814 
1875, = ‘ ; 1100 1886, - 960 
1876, . - 1075 1887, ‘“ - 928 
1877, . : diate 1888, - . 7s 
1878, . . 983 1889, « mee 
1279, : ‘ ‘ 1092 18go0, 7 . . 1059 
1880, ; « 8099 1891, : . 946 
1881, oe ‘ ; 956 1892, . Fe 
1882, . ‘ 975 1893, 5 . 10977 
1883, . . g4! 1894, : - Sree 
1884, ‘ - 1054 

It will thus be seen that, while the tendency of expenses 
has been upward during the past three years, if we take 
longer periods, it has actually been downward. If, for 
instance, we compare the average of the ten years since 1885, 
with the average of the ten years of the preceding decade 
for which we have figures, we find that the average during 
the decade 1874-84 was 1034, while during the decade just 
passed it was 952. 

Turning now from the expenditure account to the means 
of getting an income, we find that the opportunities for assist- 
ance are greater now than formerly. The number of stu- 
dents in Yale College receiving aid from college funds was 
as follows: 
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Total number 


Number aided. of students. Per cent. aided. 
1874, 94 512 18 per cent. 
1884, 123 612 20 ad 
1894, 252 1086 23 - 


No very full figures are given in the class statistics for 
earnings by tutoring and independent work of various kinds. 
But we find the numbers set down as earning some money 
as follows: 


1886, 23 18gI, 50 
1887, 36 1892, 50 
1889, 40 1893, 62 
1890, 30 1894, 50 


In the last class 12 men were put down as earning all of 
their expenses, and 12 more as earning more than half. It 
is well known that many methods of earning money are 
available for students now which were formerly unknown, 
and the presence of rich men’s sons itself supplies more 
tutoring, which is the most lucrative occupation open to a 
student. 

There is no need in this place of explaining how the col- 
lege authorities have gone to work to help the students by 
establishing the college dining hall, and inother ways. The 
object is to show how a study of the facts controverts what 
has undoubtedly been a general, and a very natural impres- 
sion. In one sense of the word it is certainly more difficult 
for a poor student to get through college than it was fifteen 
or twenty years ago, for not only is the general standard of 
scholarship higher, but much higher relative attainments 
are required of those who receive aid from college funds. 
But for a student of brains and industry, the statistics show 
that the necessary expenses have not become greater, and 
that, moreover, it is much easier for a poor man to earn the 
means of meeting them. 








THE LIMITATIONS AND DIFFICULTIES OF 
STATISTICS. 


T is not worth while at the present time to discuss the 

question of whether statistics is a science or only a 
method. It is certainly a scientific method, and the chief 
element of the method is that of classification. Classification 
is also one of the chief elements of science. In treating our 
subject, then, we must use the results of practical experi- 
ence in attempts tc reach a classification which shall in 
different directions be considered scientific. It is easy to 
ascertain a single fact; it is easy to ascertain a number of 
facts; but when the attempt is made to classify a number of 
facts, in order that the truth may be ascertained from their 
aggregated influence, then the statistician meets with limita- 
tions and difficulties which are very hard to overcome, and 
these limitations and difficulties increase with the exactions 
madeuponhim. The statesman, the writer, the economist,— 
all are more exacting than formerly in their demands for com- 
plete results under the statistical method, and for various 
reasons, which need not be discussed. The practical statisti- 
cian, the man who is obliged by his calling to collect original 
data and arrange them in classified form soas to indicate a great 
truth, is therefore compelled to be far more alert in all that he 
undertakes, and he is the man, of all others, who recognizes 
the limitations of his method and his inability, often, to 
supply the information needed. His difficulties are increased 
by the lack of understanding of others not familiar with his 
work but who make general inquiries. It is nothing rare for 
a public man to ask an official statistician to give him ofl- 
hand the average wages paid in the United States or the 


Note.—In presenting some of the difficulties, limitations, and impossibilities 
connected with the statistics of farms, homes, and mortgages, I am indebted to 
George K. Holmes, Esq., Chief of the Division of Farms, Homes, and Mortgages, 
of the Eleventh Census, for points furnished, and to Hon. J. K. Upton, Chief of 
the Division of Wealth, Debt, and Taxation, of the Eleventh Census, for infor- 
mation relative to the difficulties in ascertaining facts relating to debt, assessed 
valuation, taxation, receipts and expenditures, 
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wages paid in half a dozen designated countries, or to state 
in a few lines the criminal conditions of different States and 
countries, or to show concretely the cost of producing 
various articles in different countries. The legislator usually 
wants all these questions answered in such a way that he can 
get the whole of the results ata glance from one page, but 
he might as well open a work on chemistry at the middle 
and, knowing nothing of what has gone before, insist upon 
understanding the whole of the science through some state- 
ment on some single page. This article, therefore, is not 
written for practical or theoretical statisticians, but for the 
men outside of statistical work who feel annoyed at times 
when they cannot reach through the statistical method the 
concrete truths they seek. The better way, probably, to 
bring out the limitations and difficulties met with under the 
statistical method is to take up various features, each by 
itself. 

Population.—There is no particular difficulty in counting 
the population, and the framers of the Constitution of the 
United States, when they provided in that instrument for a 
decennial census, contemplated simply a count of the people 
for the purpose of apportioning representatives in Congress: 
but as the functions of the Government have increased and 
its scope widened, it has become essential to secure knowledge 
as to the character of the people as well as to their numbers; 
so from census to census the schedule of inquiries has 
increased, until now it comprehends twenty-nine questions, 
covering age, sex, nationality, employment, physical condi- 
tions, educational qualifications, naturalization, and other 
matters. When the census enumerator, therefore, sets out 
with his schedule in his designated district to collect the 
information called for by the Federal Government or by any 
State government, he is obliged to ask the people a series of 
questions which in some respects offend the individual. He 
is, futhermore, obliged to ask his questions of some one 
member of the family or, often times, of a servant who may 
come to the door. The difficulties are therefore apparent 
upon the very face of the statements made. While the 
number of the people as returned by the census enumerators 
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may be fairly correct, except here and there, the other facts 
are to some extent matters of guess-work and some of the 
results of the enumeration of the people absolutely worth- 
less,—worthless in a sense of truth for the conditions at the 
time, although they may be valuable as indicative of progress 
toward more complete statements. As an illustration of 
this we may refer to the statistics of births, deaths, and 
marriages, as obtained at the decennial enumeration. The 
death-rate under this has been shown in some localities of the 
United States to be as low as 2 in 1000, while in other locali- 
ties, where there is a fairly rigid system of registration of 
deaths, the death-rate would come up to 20 or more per 1000; 
the statistics thus presented to the public offering an 
opportunity for men to draw conclusions as to the healthful- 
ness of this or that locality, and I remember that, after the 
mortality statistics of the census of 1880 were published, a 
well-known physician presented before a scientific body the 
results of the Tenth census as to the death-rate, and although 
the Superintendent of the Census, in his text accompanying 
the figures, had shown their worthlessness, this physician 
presented the concrete results of the census and drew his 
conclusions accordingly. The whole paper and all the 
conclusions arrived at by the essayist were not only value- 
less but vicious. This country is far behind European 
nations in its work of registration. Only a few States have 
laws which are executed requiring the registration of births, 
deaths, and marriages, and these States often suffer by com- 
parison with those which do not have such laws. In this 
lies one of the limitations of the statistical method,—the 
comparison of former incomplete statistics with present 
more complete and more perfect statements, and this com- 
parison is always to the detriment of the present. 

The statistics of the insane, as brought out by the enumera- 
tion of the population, or the statistics of crime offer strong 
illustrations in this direction. In our State and Federal © 
census the number of the insane is sought with great 
avidity, but the classification is drawn more finely, and 
persons who would not have been returned forty, thirty, or 
twenty years ago as insane are now returned as insane. 
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Then, again, the collection of the insane in asylums offers 
the opportunity for more perfect and complete statistics of 
insanity. Comparisons of this period with former periods, 
therefore, are always at the expense of the present time. 
The same is true of the criminal statistics brought out by 
the enumeration of the population. Although special sched- 
ules are usually used for this purpose, the limitations just 
referred to are very prominent. But other difficulties arise 
in criminal statistics than those of the comparison of pre- 
viously-incomplete with present more complete statements. 
It is, in fact, an utter impossibility to make perfect and 
complete comparisons of criminal conditions, either as 
between the past and the present or as between different 
localities. The execution of law to-day may be far more 
rigid than ten years ago, or the reverse may be the case, 
thus vitiating the comparison, or it may be that the courts 
exercise far greater care in sentencing criminals, giving them 
now the fullest sentences under the law, whereas ten years 
ago they might have given them the comparatively lighter 
sentences within the provisions of the statutes, or the reverse 
may have occurred; but in either case the comparison is 
vitiated. If we undertake to compare criminal conditions as 
indicated by statistics of different localities, the difficulties 
are increased many fold. Some States of the Union punish 
adultery, for instance, by imprisonment in the penitentiary, 
while other States punish it with a fine of $20 or so; thus, 
in the first list of States there would appear to be men serv- 
ing their terms in the State penitentiaries for the crime of 
adultery, while in the other line of States statistics would 
show that no one is serving out such sentences, and this 
state of affairs has been used by distinguished men to prove 
that one line of States was more free from the crime of 
adultery than those which punished it through the peniten- 
tiary. I had occasion some years ago to examine this ques- 
tion very carefully, and I found that in one State there were 
150 or more offenses designated and punishable as crimes, 
while in other States there were but perhaps 100 such 
offenses. These conditions destroy the possibility of just 
comparison, and are limitations which the statisticans cannot 
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well overcome. Certainly they prevent him from giving an 
off-hand and concrete answer when asked as to the com- 
parison of criminal conditions. Mr. F. H. Wines, Chief of 
the Division of Criminal Statistics in the Tenth and Eleventh 
censuses, has given more attention to this subject, perhaps, 
than any other man in the United States, and in his forth- 
coming report will give with great exactness the difficulties 
attending the whole matter of criminal statistics. There are 
many minor difficulties relating to the statistics of population, 
but to recite them would take many pages. They all give 
the practical statistician much solicitude, and often destroy 
his efforts at accuracy, or if they do not destroy the accuracy 
of his work they impair largely the scientific nature of the 
results. The returns as to ages, no matter how careful the 
people may be to return their ages, are always vitiated to a 
certain extent through forgetfulness or lack of knowledge, 
and an examination of the age statistics under any census 
or in any country will show a concentration upon the 5’s._ It 
is much easier for a man to say he is 25 or 30 or 35 when 
the enumerator asks the question than to give the exact age. 
For the purpose, therefore, of arriving at life-tables for 
insurance companies, based upon census statements, age 
statistics cannot be safely used. 

Agriculture.—If the census-taker is annoyed, aggravated, 
and often dissatisfied with the results of his work under the 
enumeration of the population, he becomes completely dis- 
couraged at times when he undertakes to get at the facts relat- 
ing to production, and yet he is expected to so present the 
facts that careful deductions may be drawn from his state- 
ments. The statistics of agriculture, as shown by censuses, 
can only be taken as the most careful estimates that can be 
made, because the total results are arrived at from the 
individual results of estimates made by the farmers them- 
selves. It is very rare, indeed, that a farmer is found who 
keeps books of account. He does not know, as arule, in the 
first place, how many acres he has in his farm. If he knows 
this primal feature of agricultural statistics, he more rarely 
knows the number of acres of woodland, of pasturage, of 
each crop under cultivation, etc. It takes a series of socratic 
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questionings to bring out even a fair guess as to each of the 
points involved in agricultural statistics, and when this is taken 
in connection with another fact, that the enumerator is paid 
but a few cents for securing the information, the looseness 
of agricultural statistics can easily be judged. Notwith- 
standing these things, the enumeration is the best that can 
be had, and the results, the only ones that can be secured. 
This is a vast country, and to collect from each individual 
farmer, whether he owns or rents his farm, exact information 
as to his year’s business is an undertaking so stupendous and 
so costly that it is not strange that the results are not per- 
fectly scientific. They are valuable as showing the general 
progress of the great foundation industry of the land; they 
help us to offer an opinion as to the consolidation of farms, 
the acreage of great crops, and many other valuable facts, 
but they should be considered just what they are, carefully- 
made estimates by individuals upon the subject, rather than 
concrete statements of exact facts. 

Manufactures —The collection of data relating to manu- 
factured products is followed by more definite results than 
those of agricultural products, because manufacturers keep 
their accounts through systems of book-keeping, whereas 
the farmer does not, exceptin rare cases. The manufacturer 
can generally tell the enumerator with reasonable exactness 
the amount of his product for the year, the total amount of 
wages he has paid, the total number of people he has 
employed, the value of the raw material he has used, etc., 
etc., and yet when he has told all these things with perfect 
accuracy the results are not scientific, and the limitation of 
the statistical method in this respect is clearly observable. 
The manufacturer states his product. We will say he is a 
manufacturer oft sofas and chairs, and his product for the 
census year is $100,000. That amount is counted in the 
census returns with the total value of production of all 
others, to show the product of the country for a single year. 
The manufacturer of sofas and chairs has given the value of 
the goods at his manufactory, and yet the manufacturer of 
springs, of frames, of nails, of screws and other hardware, 
the manufacturer of silks or whatever covering may be used 
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by the sofa and chair manufacturer, and in fact each and 
every producer, in turn, who has made something which 
enters into the production of sofas and chairs, has given to 
the enumerator the total value of his separate product, so 
that each one of the separate values is again repeated by the 
sofa and chair manufacturer in his return of a total pro- 
duct of $100,000. This state of affairs exists in a degree in 
every instance of the returns of manufacturers, and it 
cannot be avoided. The total product of the country, 
therefore, is made up of various duplications and reduplica- 
tions, almost ad infinitum, to separate which is simply a 
statistical impossibility, and the method fails. It will not 
do, therefore, to use the total product of the country as a 
basis for any scientific calculations in any economic questions, 
The statistics are exceedingly valuable, however, in showing 
the increase or decrease in various industries and in all 
industries from period to period, and yet in this very matter 
there is another vicious feature: The statistics of total 
products are given as of value at each decennial enumera- 
tion. In 1870 the total product of the country was given at 
the values of that period, and the total product of the country 
at the census of 1890 was given at the values of that period. 
Now prices had decreased greatly inthetwenty years, so that 
a statement of total values brought into comparison for the 
two periods gives no very clear indication of the true state 
of affairs. The price of the raw material of each of the goods 
so made decreases or increases, and the statements vary 
accordingly, and are not comparable. To overcome this 
difficulty the statistician would be obliged to give quantities 
instead of values, or quantities and values, but the moment 
he attempts this he finds he is defeated so completely that he 
is forced to abandon the effort. It could be done in some 
things, but not toa sufficient extent to offer a thoroughly 
scientific comparison as to the product at different periods. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that men, in discussing the tariff 
or other great questions where they depend upon census 
statistics for their arguments, grow impatient and disgusted 
with the practical statistician for the failure of his method. 
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Another feature of viciousness creeps into statistics of 
manufactures through the number of people employed, as 
reported. In one census the manufacturer is called upon to 
give the average number employed during the year, in 
another census the greatest and the least number at given 
times, as well as the average. In connection with these 
returns he states the total wages paid during the year, and 
this latter statement is about the only accurate statement in 
the returns of manufactures,—l mean the only one that can 
be used with confidence. The total wages paid are divided 
among the number of employees returned, but the exact 
number of individuals among whom this total sum should be 
divided it is almost impossible to ascertain. The dividend, 
therefore,—that is, the total wages,—is generally correct but 
the divisor is a shifting quantity, producing, consequently, 
an ever-varying quotient. If, now, the employers of the 
country at any census, through a misapprehension of the 
questions asked, incorporate the salaries of officials with the 
wages paid, as many do, and honestly, considering them a 
part of the cost of their production, the dividend then becomes 
varying, and with a varying divisor, the quotient more 
vicious than before. The limitations of the statistical method 
are clearly seen when one attempts to give an accurate state- 
ment of capital invested in manufactures. It would seem to 
be comparatively easy to ascertain the capital invested by a 
concern engaged in the manufacture of any line of goods, 
but the moment the attempt is made the difficulties appear. 
Formerly only the capital which had been paid in by the 
concern was considered as capital invested. Now the 
statistician is obliged, and properly, too, to consider that the 
money borrowed forthe purpose of carrying on the business is 
clearly a part of the capital invested, as much so as if it were 
owned by the members of the concern. So, too, the question 
of hired property. If the buildings are hired, why should 
they not be considered as part of the capital necessary for 
the production of a certain quantity of goods, as if owned 
by the concern? It is all essential to production. A very 
common and a thoroughly every-day experience in census- 
taking shows the fallacy of the old line of procedure. <A isa 
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manufacturer of cotton goods, and reports $100,000 invested, 
but he counts in this only the money which he has put into 
the business. His product, however, is $200,000 per annum. 
B is a cotton manufacturer, whose product is $200,000 per 
annum, and he reports $200,000 capital invested. Now the 
ratio of capital to product in A’s case is as 1 to 2, while in 
B’s case it isas 1 to 1. The viciousness of the two state- 
ments is clearly apparent. In B’s case he counted his live 
capital, $100,000, the money which he borrowed from time to 
time in the necessary operations of producing cotton goods, 
$50,000, and the buildings which he hired, $50,000, or he 
owned all these things and borrowed no money, having 
$200,000 actually invested in the business, and owned his 
plant completely, while A borrowed $50,000 and hired his 
factory. Now, $200,000 were essential in each case, as 
invested in plant by somebody, to produce $200,000 worth 
of finished goods. It is therefore clearly apparent, from an 
economic point of view, that the total capital necessary for 
the production of a certain amount or quantity of goods 
must be considered as the capital invested by the concern. 
All this has disturbed values, has vitiated the statistics 
of capital invested, and brought the census returns into 
disrepute. The attempts to correct all this often increase the 
viciousness, but as they are aimed at permanent accuracy 
they ought to be encouraged. There are many features in 
the collection of statistics of manufactures which clearly 
show the limitations and difficulties experienced, not only in 
the collection, but in the classification and presentation of 
the results, and a knowledge of these conditions would make 
those men who call upon the statistician for exact scientific 
statements more charitable in their criticisms, when they do 
not receive in a concrete statement just exactly what is 
wanted. 


Wages.—It would seem to be a comparatively easy matter 
to find out the wages paid in a certain industry, but the 
division of labor at the present time has increased the 
difficulties of classification. It is easy to secure the facts, 
but to present a conglomeration of dissimilar wage rates 


with a view to securing an average which shall be worth 
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anything is a task which the statistician now shrinks from. 
He does not feel at liberty to deceive the public to the extent 
of giving averages; he must give the basis on which they 
are built. He must, to be honest, confine his statements to 
specific and clearly-defined occupations, and even then he is 
so often defeated by the influence of the personal equation, 
that he feels his work has gone for naught. Probably the 
truest way to present wages is through positions, ignoring 
entirely the individual. What I mean is this: In a cotton 
factory there are a given number of spindles and looms; it 
requires a certain number of positions in order to carry on 
the work of production; there must be so many weavers, so 
many spinners, so many this, that, and the other throughout 
the whole equipment. The wages paid in each position 
throughout the term of production, say one year, offer the 
best basis for wage statistics. The usual course has been 
and is to base the wage returns upon the individuals who have 
occupied these positions. It may be that a cotton factory 
requires 100 weavers, and yet it may have employed 300 
weavers during the year, and the attempt to ascertain the 
wages of these 300 weavers complicates the whole matter ; 
whereas, if the return was based onthe 100 weavers, without 
reference to the number of individuals who occupied the too 
positions at various times, the task would be comparatively 
easy. This whole difficulty was clearly brought out in the 
Fifth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, relating 
to railroad employment, wherein the theoretical number and 
the actual number of employees was shown. The same fact 
has been illustrated more forcibly in the Sixth and Seventh 
Annual Reports of the Commissioner of Labor, relating to 
the cost of production, wages paid, etc., in certain industries. 
In these reports the theoretical number is the number 
absolutely essential to carry on the works, while the actual 
number relates to the different individuals who have 
occupied the actual, permanent positions. In the great 
report made by the Senate Finance Committee, under a sub- 
committee headed by Senator Aldrich, of Rhode Island, the 
attempt was made, and with fair success, to present the 
wages in various industries from 1840 to 1891, inclusive. 
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The difficulty of wage presentation was never more 
thoroughly shown than in this work. The wage statistics 
given were collected from actual pay-rolls, and this method, 
of course, involves always an infinity of detail, each occupa- 
tion being classed by itself, and each concern, and while the 
effort of the committee was successful, there was great diffi- 
culty in securing and classifying the facts. One line of limi- 
tations alone will illustrate the whole matter, but perhaps in 
an aggravated way. A concern was found that was in 
existence in 1840. Its pay-roll was sought, and the enumera- 
tor instructed to make a separate slip for each individual 
employee throughout that year and all succeeding years, 
tracing him by name. Of course the man dropped out 
sooner or later, and his successor must be followed and the 
quotation of the wages paid given at various periods of 
each and every year considered. In this way, while there 
were very many breaks, the general course of the rates of 
wages paid during the whole term of years was very clearly 
and very scientifically marked, but the labor of collecting 
statistics in this way is enormous and expensive, although 
the results are fully commensurate with the time and expense 
involved, when taken in comparison with the older method 
of simply taking the number of people in a given works and 
dividing the number into the total wages paid. The older 
method was good enough at one time, but it is not good 
enough now. The results were too varying and too easily 
vitiated by shifting divisors and dividends to secure a fairly 
trustworthy quotient. The method adopted by the Senate 
committee referred to worked very well, so far as regular 
productive operations were concerned. When applied to 
another line, like stores, hotels, etc., where salaries are paid 
by the year, another difficulty arose, and that was from what 
may be called the personal equation in the wage rate. A 
bookkeeper in a grocery store was paid $1.00 per day in 
1840; in the course of a few years his pay was increased to 
$1.50 for a period, then to $2.00, and finally to $2.50 per day, 
when he was discharged and a young lady brought in, who 
was at first paid $1.50 a day, but who, in the course of four 
or five years, received a salary of $3.33 per day. In such a 
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case as this the difficulty of showing the continued real rate 
of pay is great. A salesman in a dry-goods store receives a 
salary of $1,500 per annum; he is very valuable and an expert 
salesman, and a competing house offers him $2,500; the old 
house, rather than let him go, pays him $3,000. These are 
every-day occurrences, but they disturb all calculations as 
to the progress of rates of pay or compensation. Neverthe- 
less, by taking a large number of instances one can arrive at 
a fairly accurate conclusion as to the general tendency of 
compensation in any line of work. Those who use statistics, 
but who do not make them, must make allowance for all 
these difficulties and limitations and not insist upon scientific 
truth in each and every case. 

Farms, Homes, and Mortgages.—While it has been demon- 
strated that it is feasible to ascertain the amount of existing 
real estate mortgage debt by inquiry of debtors and other 
persons, after being provided with a list of persons appearing 
in the public real estate records as mortgage debtors, yet the 
pursuit of such inquiries is a matter of delicacy and often of 
finesse. Such inquiries must be made in a gentlemanly 
manner and usually answers must not be demanded as a 
matter of right, otherwise antagonisms would be aroused 
that would entirely defeat the efforts of the statistical office. 

When the Census Office was about to investigate mortgage 
indebtedness, it was expected in some quarters that the reasons 
why mortgage debtors, especially farmers, were finding it 
difficult to pay interest and to lift their mortgages would be 
discovered, although there was no legal requirement that 
this should be done. The office incidentally had some ex- 
perience with this feature of the subject, because numerous 
mortgage debtors volunteered statements as to why they 
found mortgage debt a burden. If it were to be admitted 
that all mortgage debtors would be willing to render ex- 
planations in regard to this, still it may be said with certainty 
that no definite conclusions could be drawn from them. 
When the relationships of cause and effect are plain, simple 
and intimate, the statements of the people in regard to them 
may in some cases be trustworthy, but when mortgage 
debtors are asked to consider as complicated a subject as that 
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of economic and financial conditions, causes and effects, their 
reasons as to why they have not paid their debts, or find it 
difficult to do so, are composed of financial, political, economic 
and social theories which throw no scientific light upon the 
subject of the investigation. 

As the result of the experience of the Census Office in this 
matter, it may be said that the reason why debtors do not 
pay their debts, or find it difficult to do so, cannot be ascer- 
tained by any direct statistical method. The amount of the 
mortgage debts may be ascertained statistically, but not the 
reasons why they have not been paid. So limited is the 
field within which the causes and effects of human conduct 
may be entered by statistics that, while it is possible to dis- 
cover why mortgage debts were incurred, yet inquires in 
regard to this must be confined to the immediate purposes of 
the indebtedness, or debtors, in giving explanations, will 
wander off into theories. 

In the investigation of real estate mortgages the fact most 
difficult to ascertain was the rate of interest, on account of 
usury laws, although the rate was generally stated in the 
public records of mortgage contracts. It is more or less 
believed that mortgage contracts are nct usurious, unless 
usury appears in the written part of the contract, and that, if 
usury is verbal, the law is not violated; so that, when de- 
pendence is made on mortgage records alone for statistics of 
rates of interest in states having usury laws, it may fall short 
of getting the full rate of interest that has entered intosome 
proportion of the mortgage contracts; and, while this may 
often be partly remedied by inquiries in regard to local 
usurious customs, it is still impossible to arrive at the fact 
with precision. Even inquiries addressed to debtors fail to 
elicit accurate reports in regard to the rates of interest paid 
by them, because usurious contracts are often more compli- 
cated than non-usurious contracts, and many of the debtors 
are not intelligent enough to know that the interest is usu- 
rious, or, if they have suspicion of the fact, they may be un- 
able to give any tangible idea as to what the fact is. 

Public Debt.—Nearly, if not all, incorporated political divi- 
sions are authorized to incur debt, at least to a limited extent. 
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No list of such incorporated places is published by any State, 
and it can be prepared only by diligent inquiry of county 
and local officers ; for not only are counties and municipali- 
ties authorized to incur debt, but school districts, fire dis- 
tricts, irrigation districts, poor districts, and other divisions, 
whose existence it is very easy to overlook. The list being 
completed, the compiler must next decide what classes of 
debt shall be included and what classes excluded from his 
statement. At the very outset, in stating the debt of the 
National Government, he is at a loss to know how to report 
the debt of the Pacific railroads. For the bonds issued to 
these roads the Government is primarily responsible, both 
for principal and interest; but it is presumed to hold a 
pledge of the roads sufficient to reimburse it for any expense 
to which it may be subjected. The Treasury Department 
itself has sometimes classed these bonds as public indebted- 
ness and sometimes not. 

Bonds of a similar character are issued by the state and 
local governments also in aid of railroads, but to a greater 
extent for public improvements, in which case the lands 
adjoining the improvement must, in the end, pay the in- 
debtedness. 

There are also bonds of a remunerative character, such as 
those issued for water and gas works, and for other com- 
mercial undertakings. They are in large amounts, but in 
most cases are paying investments, the receipts from the 
enterprises being usually sufficient to meet the ordinary ex- 
penses and pay the interest on the bonds and to provide a 
fund for their redemption at maturity. Yet, for these bonds 
the cities issuing them are primarily liable, and in their debt 
statements they frequently include these bonds as a part of 
the obligations of the city. 

Then, in the state and local governments, sinking funds 
exist in which frequently are carried a portion of the debt, 
for the extinguishment of which the fund had been created. 
In some cases a third of a bonded debt is thus practically 
held by the city or state issuing it, and in effect the debt is 
to the extent of such holdings so much less than the amount 
reported. Yet the officers in charge of these funds are 
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authorized at any time to re-issue these bonds to the public, 
and the compiler does not feel that he has a right to report 
the bonded debt without including them. 

It will thus be seen that while there is no difficulty in 
ascertaining all the facts of the indebtedness of any political 
corporation, there are grave difficulties in tabulating the 
debt in such form as to make a comparison between different 
places of proper value, or to bring the various conditions 
within the limits of a tabulating sheet. 

Assessed Valuation—The value given the real and personal 
property by state and local officers for purposes of taxation, 
is known as “ Assessed Valuation.” The laws of the respec- 
tive states determine the character and extent of the prop- 
erty to be included for taxation purposes, as they so greatly 
vary that any comparison between amounts for the several 
states is, on this account alone, rendered of doubtful value. 

The property classified as real estate includes in every 
state the real property with the improvements thereon. In 
some of the states railroad property is also classified as real 
estate for purposes of taxation, but in a few cases the 
buildings as well as the machinery of mills are by law classed 
as personal property. The lawful exemptions of real estate 
are pretty uniform in character throughout the country. 

The classes of personal property assessed for taxation vary 
greatly as between the states. The amount of personal 
property lawfully taxable but which escapes taxation by 
fraudulent evasion, also varies largely according to locality 
and the vigilance of the assessors, rendering comparisons 
between different localities of little value. 

In most of the states the law requires that the value given 
the property for taxation shall be that of a fair cash or 
market value, but the state officers admit that the assessed 
value is anywhere from 25 to go per cent. of its true value. 
It must also be stated that it is not an easy matter to deter- 
mine from the reports of the local officers what is the proper 
assessed valuation of the property in many of the states. 
The county, in the first instance, puts a value upon all 
property within its jurisdiction on which to levy state, 
county and part, if not all, the municipal taxation levied 
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within its boundaries. <A state board of equalization will, 
however, add or deduct from the aggregate value of a county 
more or less as may be deemed necessary to equalize its 
value in the aggregate with that of the other counties. On 
the basis of this equalized value the state tax is distributed 
to the several counties. In this way two official total valua- 
tions of the same property and apparently for the same 
purpose exist within one state. In addition to this, munici- 
palities are frequently permitted to make an assessment of 
their own, on which to levy taxes for local purposes, thus 
making another official valuation of taxable property. In 
reporting all taxation against any one of these valuations, the 
rate per cent. necessarily varies from that authorized by law, 
the basis of the computations having been changed for 
statistical purposes. These are known and _ explainable 
variations existing in the different reported values of the 
property for taxation; but in lowa, Indiana, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, and, to a certain extent, in other states, the actual 
ascertained valuation on which taxes are levied in the 
several counties is different from that officially reported by 
any county board, state or other ofhcers, and the Census 
Office has not been able to obtain any explanation of this 
difference by official reports, but the notifications to tax- 
payers, published by County Treasurers show that taxes 
were levied in fact upon valuations entirely different from 
any officially reported to the federal officers, thus making 
another valuation, or four in all, of which the compiler can 
take his choice. Under such conditions it is almost impos- 
sible to compare valuations between states, or in the same 
state, between two periods with any certainty that some 
basis of valuation has been obtained. 

Taxatton.—The tax levy for state purposes is usually fixed 
by law, and easily determined. The rates for counties are 
of course subject to the action of the county itself, as are also 
those of municipalities, and, with scarcely an exception in 
the United States, there are no printed reports showing the 
amount of taxes collected for all purposes in all the political 
divisions of the country. The only safe and practical plan 
for ascertaining the amount of taxationis to make a direct 
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inquiry of every place authorized to levy a tax, of which 
there are more than 45,000 in the United States; but to make 
the inquiry is only the beginning of the labor. 

Many towns or townships report only rates, giving no 
valuations, and frequently exclude taxes for schools when 
the schools themselves are not under municipal jurisdiction, 
as is often the case. Throughout the country there are in- 
dependent school districts, not co-extensive with any munici- 
pality or county, but frequently embracing parts of two or 
three counties and as many townships or cities. The taxes 
levied in these districts, or at least the receipts therefrom, 
can generally be obtained from the school boards, but by 
districts, not by municipalities. In such cases the total tax- 
ation of a municipality can with difficulty be determined. 

There is also a diversity of practice in reporting taxes, 
which is liable to mislead an inquirer. Where special levies 
of taxes have been made against certain properties to meet 
expenses Or improvements, some counties and cities include 
these levies with their other levies without any explanation ; 
others do not report them at all, and it is only by the greatest 
care and almost endless inquiry that any uniform reports of 
this character can be obtained. 

Taxes payable in labor are also sometimes reported and 
sometimes not. In many cases no one seems to know the 
extent of this class of taxation, while in others delinquent 
taxes of this character for one year are reported as cash levies 
for the, succeeding year, and great care must be taken not to 
duplicate levies of this character. 

Receipts and Expenditures —The receipts and expenditures 
of the National Government are easily ascertained within a 
certain limit of exactness by referring to the annual reports 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

In the several states reports are published either annually 
or biennially, giving the receipts and expenditures of the 
state—in a few cases biennially, but generally for each year. 
These reports are sometimes made by the Governor, some- 
times by the Secretary of State, sometimes by the Auditor, 
sometimes by the Comptroller, sometimes by the Treasurer, 
and sometimes they can be found only in the report of some 
committee of the legislature. When found they are quite 
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apt to show no intelligent classification of the source of 
receipts or the object of expenditures, and the information 
has to be supplemented by additional reports, which can be 
obtained only through correspondence. 

But few of the counties publish any reports. Ina great 
many counties, especially through the south and southwest, 
county expenses are largely paid by fees, and no return is 
made by the sheriff collecting them, except of any surplus 
which he may wish to pay to the county treasurer; thus 
rendering hopeless any attempt to ascertain with exactness 
any financial statement of the county. In most of the States 
the counties pay the expenses of the judiciary and a portion 
of the expenses arising from the care of the poor, but in 
several States these classes of expenditures are borne by the 
State or municipality, while in Rhode Island there are no 
county organizations for financial purposes. 

But it is in the receipts and expenditures of municipalities 
that the greatest difficulty is met in analyzing the reports of 
obtainable information and classifying it in any form which 
shall show intelligibly the actual receipts and actual expendi- 
tures of the city for any specified time. Frequently the 
administration of the office of the city is divided into several 
departments, each of which, to a certain extent, is indepen- 
dent of the other, and the reports of these several depart- 
ments without being grouped together constitute the only 
information which the city publishes; but the maintenance 
of sinking funds perhaps leads to a greater confusion in the 
accounts in the states as well as in municipal reports than 
any other cause. Almost invariably the state or the city 
having the sinking fund holds within it some of its own 
bonds, and it pays to the fund the interest arising thereon as 
if the bonds were held by an outside party and includes the 
item in its expenditures as part of the interest payment. A 
separate report of the fund includes interest thus received 
as a part of its “income,” without stating specifically that 
it received it from the state or city itself. In such cases the 
amount is however simply a transfer from one official pocket 
to another, and should be so treated in any account of the 
city’s expenditures. 
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Then the interest on bonds issued for water or gas works 
or other improvements is frequently classed as a part of the 
interest payment of a city owning such works or improve- 
ments, regardless of the fact that the income from the enter- 
prise reimburses the city for such an expenditure and _ per- 
haps yields it a profit. In some cities one-half or two-thirds 
of the interest payment is in fact no payment at all, so far as 
being a burden upon the city is concerned. 

Then, in one year a city will issue bonds and incur a large 
expense in the purchase of parks or the construction of 
buildings or new sewers. Such expenditures should not enter 
into the ordinary annual expenditures of the city in com- 
paring them with those of another city. And after these ex- 
penditures have been properly deducted, the interest accounts 
properly adjusted, it is found that in caring for the poor 
some cities maintain a poor farm, representing a pretty large 
investment of money. This farm yields an income which 
partly reimburses the city for the expense of its poor, and to 
compare the expenses of caring for the poor in this city 
with that of another which does not resort to a farm for the 
purpose, is almost impossible. Then, again, the care of the 
poor is sometimes maintained wholly by the municipality, 
sometimes wholly by the county, and sometimes divided 
between them, rendering comparisons between cities or 
counties on this account of little value. For instance, the 
great cities of Chicago and Brooklyn show but a trifling ex- 
pense on account of their poor, such expenditures being 
borne by the counties in which these cities are included. 
Then, in making comparisons, it must be remembered that 
the city of Boston pays all the expenses of Suffolk County, 
and that the cities of New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
San Francisco, New Orleans, and St. Louis are not included 
in any county organizations, and expenses which would 
otherwise be incidental to the county are borne by these 
cities respectively; thus, for purposes of comparison, un- 
duly swelling the expenditures of these cities as com- 
pared with those having a county to help bear expenses of 
the government. 
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While the expenditures of any municipal government may, 
after considerable labor, be ascertained with reasohable 
accuracy, when it comes to making comparisons between 
that and another city, there are likely to be so many unlike 
conditions that comparisons, if made at all, should be made 
with the greatest care and with the understanding that at the 
best they are only approximately correct. 

Cost of Production—The difficulties surrounding the collec- 
tion and classification of statistics relating to cost of produc- 
tion are so great in some directions as almost to render the 
statistical method ineffective. Perhaps no severer test of its 
feasibility, at least in the collection of original information, 
has been made than that accompanying the investigation, 
under the authority of Congress, relating to the cost of pro- 
duction, the results of which appear in the Sixth and Seventh 
Annual Reports of the United States Commissioner of La- 
bor. The organic act of the Department charged it to ascer- 
tain the cost of producing dutiable articles in the United 
States and in leading countries where such articles are pro- 
duced by fully specified units of production and under a 
classification showing the different elements of cost or ap- 
proximate cost of such articles. ‘Cost of production ” was 
used in the act in the sense of the expense of production. 
It was comparatively easy to ascertain the cost of producing 
articles where uniformity fairly existed, where processes 
were substantially alike, and where the elements of cost did 
not vary greatly, as in the production of iron and steel; but 
when the attempt was made to secure all the elements of cost 
in textile fabrics the difficulties became so great as to make 
the results entirely unsatisfactory. Some experienced super- 
intendents of textile factories have stated that they have 
attempted to reduce different grades of goods produced in 
the works under their control to a common basis, for the 
purpose of making comparisons of cost, but always without 
success. The experts of the Department of Labor tested 
every method that suggested itself or that had been sug- 
gested by others for reducing different grades of goods pro- 
duced in the same factory or in different factories to a com- 
mon basis, but were not able to do so. The difficulties in 
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making such reductions are found in the ever-varying organ- 
ization of the goods. Goods of like width may vary in the 
number of the yarn used, either in the warp or the weft. It 
may have like width and have the same number of yarn used 
in the warp and weft, but with a variation in the number of 
threads of warp and the number of picks of weft per inch. 
Two pieces of goods having the same name and description 
may have a like number of threads of warp and number of 
picks of weft per inch, and yet vary in the number of yarn 
used for the warp or for the weft, or the yarn may be of the 
same number and yet have a larger number of twists in the 
spinning. All these variations and the numerous ramifica- 
tions of variations in the organization of the goods them- 
selves offer sufficient reasons why any attempt to reduce dif- 
ferent grades of textile goods toa common basis must fail. 
But other difficulties are found which render the statistical 
method still more inadequate. Dyeingis sometimes done in 
the wool before the fiber is spun into yarn, and sometimes in 
the piece, after the goods are woven. The two methods of 
dyeing are materially different as to cost, and the difference 
cannot be provided for in any attempt to reduce textiles dyed 
by both methods toa common basis. The cost of weaving 
various materials in different goods and the variation in cost 
is due not only to the difference in organization (that is, the 
number of threads or picks of warp yarn or weft yarn per 
square inch, and the fineness or coarseness of yarn used as 
warp and weft), but also to the different degrees of speed of 
the looms upon which the textiles are woven, as well as to 
the particular kind of loom used to weave each variety of 
cloth, and also to the varying designs of patterns woven in 
textiles. A piece of plain goods having the same organization 
in all elements as in a piece of goods woven witha pattern 
could not be compared with the latter on a common basis 
of cost. These differences in the cost of weaving cannot be 
accurately harmonized by the statistical method, and they 
further render it impossible to reduce goods of dissimilar 
texture or design to a common basis of cost. 

It would be very satisfactory, when tariff bills are under 
discussion, if the statistical method could be so skillfully ap- 
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plied as to bring out into plain comparison the cost of mak- 
ing textiles in different localities, but the reasons just stated 
are sufficient to defeat the method. There are other reasons 
not as potent, perhaps, as those already given, but still suf- 
ficient to defeat the operation of the method. 


These specific illustrations of the limitations and difficul- 
ties which occur in practical statistics are sufficient to show 
to those who use statistics but do not make them the neces- 
sity of being on their guard at every point. No one canuse 
a statistical report honestly who does not take pains to read 
the text accompanying the tables. It is in many cases a 
mathematical and a physical impossibility to put into a table 
just all that the table means, and the statistician who does 
not accompany his table with a sufficient explanation in text 
of its defects and of the whole method of its construction 
and the manner in which it is to be used, has failed in per- 
forming his duty. On the other hand, the writer or the 
speaker who opens a statistical work at the table he desires 
and uses it without consulting the text, not only fails in doing 
his duty, but is dishonest withal, to a certain extent, because 
he does not know exactly what he is using or how to use it, 
and is also taking the chances of deceiving his readers or his 
audience to such an extent that he may be open to severe 
criticism for culpable neglect. The illustrations given in this 
article, which might be supplemented to the extent of a 
volume, are sufficient to show the soundness of the statement 
just made. 

The limitations and difficulties which have been stated 
should not be considered as in any way discouraging the 
work of the practical statistician. The statistical method is 
elastic in its application. Nearly every branch of inquiry in 
every department of knowledge may be subjected profitably 
to the method, but its limitations should be understood, and 
they should not be held responsible for misuse when the 
limitation is one of inadequacy. Many often condemn the 
method because under it causes of conditions are not classi- 
fied, but when the attempt is made to bring the psycho- 
logical side of an investigation under the statistical method, 
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defeat is almost certain. To be sure in some instances the 
psychological side can be brought out, as for instance, 
in the investigation relative to mortgage indebtedness, 
the motives or the reasons which the mortgagors gave 
for incurring their indebtedness are features which can be 
statistically stated. Causes, too, may be deduced from 
statistical knowledge, but the facts attending conditions 
must first be stated before the attempt is made to ascer- 
tain causes. The elasticity of the method tempts many 
people to apply it where it should not be applied and to 
hold it responsible for failure. Like all other methods, 
it should be used with discretion and not with that reck- 
less freedom which has been responsible for whatever 
discredit surrounds it at present. One is often met with the 
statement that “ statistics will prove anything.” This is not 
the fault of the statistical method, but the result of the dis- 
honest use of one of the most helpful methods which has 
been introduced in any department of human knowledge. 
It is the basis of the comparative method of study; it 
reaches into the historical method, and the more one uses 
it and appreciates it the more he appreciates the statement 
of the German, Schlosser, that “ Statistics is history ever 
advancing.” 


CARROLL D. WRIGHT. 
United States Department of Labor. 




















THE CONSTITUTIONAL UNION PARTY OF 1860. 


T would be hard to find, in the political history of the 
United States, a body of voters more nearly friendless 
than that Constitutional Union party which made its first and 
last appearance in the momentous presidential election of 
1860. In the scanty allusions bestowed upon it by the major 
and minor chroniclers of events leading up to the civil war, 
there is an almost unbroken monotony of condemnation. 
Epithets may vary, but the consensus of opinion remains. 

Indeed, it would seem that various writers, deeming orig- 

inality of thought undesirable or impossible, have sought 
merely to secure some novelty of phrase in their sarcastic 
allusions to those who, from timidity or blindness, cast their 
ballots for Bell and Everett. To James Bryce they appear 
‘‘a body of hesitating and semi-detached politicians.’ ‘“ They 
were and remained, on principle,” says von Holst, “ the party 
of passivity, whose existence served only to make as much 
free room as was necessary for the other parties to come 
with all their force into collision with one another. 
A fervent allelujah before the holy ark of the covenant, the 
Constitution, was made the sole political programme.” In- 
deed, according to the German historian of our constitu- 
tional life, ‘that party represented the degeneration and de- 
basement of the struggle, so far as principle went—its sink- 
ing into the mire.” * 

Nor are our American authorities more favorable. Carl 
Schurz is aphoristic in his characterization of this “ party of 
dry hearts and dead weights.” McLaughlin, in his life of 
Cass, calls its work “a mere reminiscence of the days when 
words were called upon to fill political chasms and to con- 
ceal facts.* John Fiske’s more amiable contempt is expressed 
in the statement that “the still surviving remnant of the 
doughface Whigs nominated John Bell, of Tennessee, and 


1 American Commonwealth, 1, 647. 
* Constitutional History of the United States, 1854-61, 217, 140. 
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declared themselves in favor of ‘the Constitution, the Union, 
and the enforcement of the laws,’—a phrase which might 
mean almost anything. These good people were so afraid 
of war, that they would fain keep the peace by shutting their 
eyes and persuading themselves that the terrible slavery 
question did not really exist, and that all would go well if 
men would only be good and kind to one another.’”* And 
William Winter turns his obituary notice into a little prose- 
poem: “ The thin ghosts of the old silver-gray Whig party, 
led by Bell and Everett, moaned feebly at parting and faded 
into air.” ” 

Who were these amiable folk, thus in error in supposing 
that universal goodness and kindness would secure the wel- 
fare of the nation? Authorities presumably well informed 
do not seem to know. Greeley calls them “ ‘the Constitu- 
tional Union’ (late ‘ American’) party.’* Thurlow Weed 
says the party was “composed of former Know-Nothings.” * 
Another commentator is more liberal, if less grammatical, 
in his allegation that “the relics of the Whig and ‘ Know- 
Nothing’ party [sic] met at Baltimore.” George S. 
Merriam, in his life of Samuel Bowles, labels the aggre- 
gation “a sort of remnant of the old Whig party.’* 
Another Springfield biographer, Dr. Holland, in his life 
of Lincoln, similarly says that the convention was “ made 
up largely of old Whigs who dreamed that the party 
of their early love was still in existence—that it was not 
dead but sleeping.” * To Charles Carleton Coffin the gather- 
ing was not a reminiscence but an actuality. “ The Whig 
party,” he laconically declares,in recording the doings of the 
convention, “met in Baltimore. Southern men controlled 
the convention. They nominated John Bell, of Tennessee, 
for president, and Edward Everett, of Massachusetts, for 
vice-president. Public opinion in the northern states 
regarded Everett as the greater statesman. One editor 


1 Supplement to Irving’s Washington (condensed), 557. 
? George William Curtis, a Eulogy, 39. 
3 American Conflict, I, 319. 
* Recollections and Memories, II, 297, note. 
5 T, 264. * 239. 
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called it the Kangaroo ticket, as its hind legs were longest. 
I was present as a journalist, and noticed that the antag- 
onism of the delegates from the southern states was very 
much more intense against the Republican party than against 
either wing of the Democratic party.”"’ The ultra-Southern 
Lyon G. Tyler, in his “ Letters and Times of the Tylers,” 
finds the body to have been “ what remained of the old Whig 
party, in the guise of ‘ Union party.’ Bryant and Gay's 
History of the United States calls it “ the remnants of the 
old Whig and American parties.”’* Still another writer, de- 
termined to hit the mark somehow, even by scattering his 
shot, labels the organization “the Constitutional Union, or 
American, or ‘ Know-Nothing’ party.” ° 

Such, then, are some of the kaleidoscopic views of that 
convention of respectables which Thaddeus Stevens called 
‘a family party, and all there.’ Equally unflattering is the 
picture presented in that prolix biography which the Boston 
correspondent of the Springfield Republican cleverly called 
an attempt to erect a monument to Lincoln on the ruins of 
the reputations of all his contemporaries save Stanton. But 
if Messrs. Nicolay and Hay are severe in their condemna- 
tion of the Bell-Everett clan, they at least take the trouble 
to study the situation with thoroughness, to portray the in- 
capable-respectables at some length, and to describe them in 
carefully chosen terms. The Bell-Everett company was 
“made up mainly of former Whigs, whose long-cherished 
party antagonisms kept them aloof from the Democrats in 
the South and the Republicans in the North. In the South, 
they had been men whose moderate anti-slavery feelings 
were outraged by the repeal of the Missouri Compromise 
and the Lecompton trick. In the North, they were those 
whose traditions and affiliations revolted at the extreme 
utterances of avowed abolitionists. In both regions many of 
them had embraced Know-nothingism, more as an alternative 
than from original choice. The Whig party was dissolved; 
Know-nothingism had utterly failed—their only resource 
was to form a new party. ..... They had no reasonable 


1 Life of Lincoln, 187. 2 IV, 433. 
8 Child’s History of the United States, 165. 
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hope of direct success at the polls in November; but they 
had a clear possibility of defeating a popular choice, and 
throwing the election into the House of Representatives ; 
and in that case their nominee might stand on high vantage- 
ground as a compromise candidate...... Mr. Bell had 
many qualities desirable in a candidate for President. He 
was a statesman of ripe experience, and of fair, if not brilliant, 
fame. Though from the South, his course on the slavery 
question had been so moderate as to make him reasonably 
acceptable to the North on his mere personal record. He 
had opposed the repeal of the Missouri Compromise and the 
Lecompton outrage. But upon this platform of ignoring the 
political strife of six consecutive years, in which he had him- 
self taken such vigorous part, he and his followers were, of 
course, but as grain between the upper and nether mill- 
stones.” 

After such a chorus it is at least refreshing to hear an 
occasional voice inreply, such, for instance, as that of O'Neil, 
in his “American Electoral System,” who finds that the 
motives of the promoters of the movement were “highly 
patriotic and honorable ;”’* or Stanwood, in his “ History of 
Presidential Elections,” who says that the nominations, “ if 
they did not insure a vigorous treatment of the questions of 
the day, did certainly represent the desire of the conven- 
tion that the country should have union and peace.” “ There 
is this to be said of this body of men,” frankly acknowledges 
Dr. Holland in his life of Lincoln, “ that they were inthe main 
really anxious to save the Union, and that they had a juster ap- 
preciation of the dangers of the Union than the Republicans, 
who were fond of ridiculing their fears.” James Ford 
Rhodes, while averring that “their remedy for the sore 
was a plaster, when it rather needed cauterization,” says: 
“ The delegates were, for the most part, venerable men who 
had come down from a former generation of politicians, and 
who, alarmed at the growth and bitterness of the sectional con- 
troversy, had met together to see if their efforts might avail 
something to save the endangered Union. A patriotic spirit 


' Nicolay and Hay’s Abraham Lincoln, II, 252-4. 2 165. 
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inspired the assemblage. Fully recognizing the impending 
peril of the country, their action, from their point of view, 
was calculated to allay the trouble.” Bell and Everett were 
‘men of honesty and experience, who were a fit expression 
of the patriotic and conservative sentiments animating a 
large number of citizens that looked to this convention for 
guidance.” * 

A study of the character and career of John Bell will be 
found an epitome of the merits and demerits of that Consti- 
tutional Union party whose standard-bearer he was—an 
epitome, in some degree, of its principles, its hopes, its cam- 
paign, and its subsequent influence on American politics. 

The history of political nominations in the United States 
is largely a record of hunts for availability in nominees ; but 
sometimes, as in this instance, the candidate adequately 
represents the convention which selects him and the voters 
who favor him with their suffrage. 

John Bell may now, at least, exemplify the truth of Thomas 
B. Reed’s mot: “ A statesman is a successful politician who 
is dead.”” A successful and an active politician he certainly 
was. Born in Nashville in 1797, he was called a “ distin- 
guished fellow-citizen”’ at twenty, entered Congress at 
thirty, and was earnestly and fearlessly engaged in Tennessee 
politics for the entire period of the prominence—almost the 
predominance—of that state in national affairs. An early 
Jacksonian, he soon showed that he had the courage to 
quarrel with his imperious chief, and from 1833 he was a 
representative leader of that great southern Whig party 
which, though never anti-slavery, was sincerely and potently 
Federalist in its views of protection, internal improvements, 
and a high qualification for the right of suffrage. Speaker of 
the House of Representatives in 1834, Secretary of War in 
the Harrison-Tyler period, before the rupture of the cabinet, 
and later a United States Senator, his career combined con- 
sistency with independence. When first elected to Congress, 
in 1827, running out Felix Grundy, he received, says Greeley, 
“the votes of several colored electors, and used, long after, 


! History of the United States from the Compromise of 1850, II, 454. 
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to confess his obligation to them.”"' When Speaker, he re- 
fused to follow Jackson's orders that Van Buren be his suc- 
cessor, but supported Hugh L. White, whom Jackson “ hated 
as a traitor and renegade He { Bell] and his friends 
claimed that they were not in opposition; that they and 
White were good republicans, and that they preferred White 
to the man whom Jackson had selected. The ‘Globe’ at- 
tacked Bell with bitterness. Jackson was greatly enraged, 
and exerted himself personally and directly against White.” * 
In the thirties, Bell voted for a bill requiring the President 
to communicate reasons for dismissals, the aim being to pre- 
vent merely political removals, or, as Clay said, to make the 
President ‘ashamed to avow that he discharged the officer 
because he opposed his election.” * He sternly resisted that 
“Atherton gag’’ which, under the auspices of a weak-kneed 
Senator from New Hampshire, whose name would be un- 
known save for the bill, was designed forever to exclude from 
the congress of the nation every allusionto slavery. On the 
contrary, Bell desired to have John Quincy Adams’ abolition 
resolutions referred toa select committee.‘ He stood, in 1850, 
infavor of Clay’s compromise measure, along with Webster, 
Cass, Douglas, and Badger, though “ other Southern Whigs 
took as violently hostile an attitude as the Southern Demo- 
crats.”* He was one of two Southern Senators (Clayton of 
Delaware was the other) to vote against Douglas’ Kansas- 
Nebraska act of 1854,—which act, according to Curtis, in his 
life of Buchanan, “threw open again the whole question of 
slavery in the Territories, to remain an unending sectional 
controversy until it had divided one great national party, 
built up a new and sectional party, and finally rent the Union 
into a geographical array of section against section.”° A 
similar act of high political independence was seen on March 
23, 1858, when Bell was one of two Southern Senators (Crit- 
tenden of Kentucky was the other) to vote with the Repub- 
licans and but four Northern Democrats against the admis- 
sion of Kansas under the Lecompton or pro-slavery constitu- 

1 American Conflict, I, 179. ? Sumner’s Jackson, 376. 

3 Schurz’s Clay, II, 67. 4 Adams’ Diary, X, 3-5. 

° Schurz’s Clay, II, 349. * TI, 196. 
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tion. “Fora portion at least of the next twelve or more 
years after 1840,” said Charles Forster Smith in the Nash- 
ville Round Table for March, 18go, ‘‘ Tennessee was the chiet 
battle-ground of national politics, playing a greater national 
role than any Southern State ever played except Virginia at 
the beginning.” Bell’s name is put first in Mr. Smith’s list 
of orators and politicians of the state in the period named; 
and in the next decade he applied his acquired strength to 
the promotion of union-saving measures, being always men- 
tioned by Alexander H. Stephens and others as an unswerv- 
ing lover of the Union, and the most influential anti-extremist 
in Tennessee.’ None knew the strength of his opposition 
better than the nullifiers, Calhounists, and other threateners 
of disunion, and the results of his work were shown in Ten- 
nessee’s vote on secession, in March, 1861, namely: for, 
24,749; against, 91,803. Finally, he was a life-long friend of 
Indian rights, being for ten years chairman of the Indian 
committee of the House of Representatives. 

On the other hand, his faults were manifest, or even self- 
recognized, and were those of his time and his profession. 
On one occasion he came to fisticuffs in the House; and more 
frequently he favored that body with the prolonged pummel- 
ing of his tongue. John Quincy Adams gives some amusing 
accounts of those powers which, in our days, would have 
made Bell invaluable as a free-silver or anti-Wilson-bill 
debater. Once he “complained that the House was taken 
by surprise in the sudden movement upon the message, and 
that he was quite unprepared for the discussion upon it. 
But he made a speech of three hours.”* Again, he ‘ was 
about four hours upon his feet this day, after having discoursed 
about two hours on the subject yesterday.” * Sometimes 
these speeches were pointed and effective, as when, accord- 
ing to Adams, Bell “ resumed his speech upon his bill for 
securing the freedom of elections, and spoke about four hours 
upon the abuses and corruptions of the present and last Ad- 
ministrations—signalizing the organization of an electioneer- 
ing system of government by the admission of the postmaster- 


1 Stephens’ War Between the States, II, 406. 
* Diary, X, 78. 5 Diary, IX, 550. 
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general as a member of the cabinet, by a sweeping system ot 
removals from office upon political grounds, by the attempt 
to turn the Bank of the United States into an electioneering 
engine, and, upon its failure, the destruction of that bank 
undertaken and accomplished. He said he could prove, if 
the House would give him a committee, that there was a 
great organized central association, with the President of 
the United States at their head, and branching out in every 
state of the Union, by whose command every officer not only 
inthe government of the United States, but in every separate 
state, was to be directed. And he concluded with a story 
of a vampire, with which he compared Martin Van Buren.” ' 

Perhaps the interminable Adams, by his own powers, was 
peculiarly enabled to appreciate and to summarize these four- 
hour speeches; but not al! his hearers were so fortunate. 
Ex-Senator Bradbury, of Maine, one of the survivors of the 
Senate of the Webster-Calhoun period, told me last summer 
that Bell had a marvellous capacity for seeing and stating 
both sides of a question, without taking either as his own. 
“Once,” said Mr. Bradbury, “after Bell had been speaking 
for three days on a certain subject, some of us were out in 
the lobby, betting on which side he would finally come out.” 

But Adams’ Diary, it is fair to say, gives several illustra- 
tions of Bell’s clearness of observation and directness of 
speech when he was under no public necessity of discretion. 
For instance: “In my conversation with Mr. Bell last even- 
ing, I had reason to conclude that the policy of Mr. Tyler 
will look exclusively to his own election for the next four 
years’ term as President, and that of Webster will be to 
secure it for him; that Mr. Clay will be left to fight his own 
battles with the land-bill, without aid or support from the 
administration; and that between Tyler and Webster there 
will be a concert of mutual concession between the North 
and the South. Clay will soon be in unequivocal opposition, 
and the administration will waddle along, living from hand 
to mouth; for as to any great, commanding, and compact 
system, Webster is ‘a great baby,’ and Ewing is another. 


1 Diary, X, 252. 
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Of course this administration will be a failure; a general 
bankruptcy is impending.” ’ 

Such private incisiveness is, of course, not inconsistent 
with a certain public discretion which at its worst is tempor- 
izing cowardice, and at its best is that conservative wisdom 
shown by every great American President from Washington 
to Lincoln. It is harder, however, to reconcile Bell’s early 
civil service pleas, quoted above, with his course as a prac- 
tical politician. The only autograph letters by Bell which | 
have ever been able to purchase—there are but two of them, 
for his signature is a very rare one—have to do with offices. 
One of them is so characteristic that I will quote it, regret- 
ting that I cannot discover the name of the prominent official 
to whom it was addressed : 


NASHVILLE, Mar. 6th, 1840. 
“Dr. SIR: 

May I ask that you will not make any appointment 
from this state until the meeting of Congress, when the 
Whig delegation from the state will have an opportunity to 
express their wishes and views as to the persons best entitled 
to any favors the administration may have in reserve for this 
state. I have reason to believe that zzfluences are being 
brought to bear, out of the state, to control appointments 
here. This I will and do protest against—viz: I protest 
against any appointment under influences exclusively foreign, 
or chiefly so. 

With high respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
Jno. BELL.” 


In common with many other Whigs, Southern and 
Northern, Mr. Bell was utterly unable, after the virtual 
disappearance of the Whigs as a national party, to act with 
the newly-risen Republicans; nor could he, like Choate and 
others among Webster's friends, hastily suppress the convic- 
tions of a lifetime and unite with the Buchanan Democrats 
of 1856. Inasmuch as the grand council of the Know-Noth- 
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ings had resolved that the order “should be neither pro- 
slavery nor anti-slavery, so far as national politics were 
concerned,” while “ National Americanism” was a principle 
by no means disagreeable to a sincere protectionist and 
limited suffragist, it was easy for him to act, for the time 
being, with the supporters of Fillmore and Donelson.  In- 
deed, prior to Fillmore’s nomination, Bell’s name had been 
frequently mentioned, along with those of Houston, Clayton, 
and Fillmore himself, as that of a possible leader. 

The events of 1859 and 1860 hurried on apace; and it is 
strict historical accuracy to say that none so clearly saw the 
lurid portents of national destruction as did the non-Demo- 
cratic conservatives of the border states. It was impossible 
for them to act with the Southern extremists of the then 
dominant party ; the principles and career of Mr. Douglas 
and his followers were alien to their tastes; while the 
schemes and desires of the intensely earnest but strictly 
sectional Republicans appeared either incomprehensible or 
forbidding. Under these circumstances the “ union-savers,” 
as they were nicknamed, of the border states, together with 
many of the surviving Whigs of the coast states, northern 
as well as southern, early took the field for a last sincere 
attempt to allay what seemed to them the rising storm of 
faction. Any complete national and state organization they 
utterly lacked ; they were, rather, in the words of one his- 
torian of the civil war, “a large and influential body ot 
citizens,’ who, in common purpose and a common need, had 
spontaneously sent delegates to consult together concerning 
the welfare of an imperilled country. 

On May 9, 1860, the ‘‘ Constitutional Union National Con- 
vention” accordingly assembled in Baltimore. Its sessions 
were held in a Presbyterian church, which had been patrioti- 
cally decorated for the occasion. The appearance of its 
members is said to have been peculiarly respectable and 
dignified, the absence of organizations of “ workers,” and 
indeed of young men, differentiating it from the usual 
conclave constituting a national gathering of a political 
Organization. ‘ Young as it was,” says Stanwood in his 


1Schouler’s History of the United States, V, 307. 
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‘History of Presidential Elections,’ which, having verified 
its statements by examination of contemporary records, [ 
quote for the sake of conciseness, “ the party was divided into 
two wings. The Southerners [theterm as used by Stanwood 
is certainly too comprehensive], mostly representatives of the 
still surviving Native American sentiment, desired to nomi- 
nate General Sam Houston of Texas [it will be remembered 
that both Houston and Bell had been mentioned for the 
American nomination in 1856], while the old Whigs of the 
North did not relish such a candidacy. The latter were 
adjured not to pay so much attention to gentility, but to 
take a candidate who, rough as he might be, would carry 
many of the Southern States. Although the party was, by 
its very name, one of union, it had no sooner organized, by 
the choice of Washington Hunt of New York as president, 
than it fell into a very bitter debate as to the manner of 
voting, and as to the number of votes which delegations 
might cast. The Houston party was present in great force, 
and it was feared that, unless a strict rule was adopted, that 
candidate might be thrust upon the convention. When this 
difficulty had been surmounted, the committee on resolutions 
made a report, which was unanimously adopted, and the 
following platform was accepted :— 

““* Whereas, Experience has demonstrated that platforms 
adopted by the partisan conventions of the country have had 
the effect to mislead and deceive the people, and at the same 
time to widen the political divisions of the country by the 
creation and encouragment of geographical and sectional 
parties, therefore,— 

‘** Resolved, That it is both the part of patriotism and of 
duty to recognize no political principle other than the 
Constitution of the country, the Union of the States, and the 
enforcement of the laws, and that, as representatives of the 
Constitutional Union men of the country in national conven- 
tion assembled, we hereby pledge ourselves to maintain, 
protect, and defend, separately and unitedly, these great 
principles of public liberty and national safety, against all 
enemies at home and abroad, believing that thereby peace 
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may once more be restored to the country, the rights of the 
people and of the states re-established, and the government 
again placed in that condition of justice, fraternity, and 
equality which, under the example and Constitution of our 
fathers, has solemnly bound every citizen of the United 
States to maintain a more perfect union, establish justice, 
ensure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defence, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity.’ 

‘‘Two votes only were necessary to effect a nomination of 
a candidate for President. They resulted as follows :— 


First. Second. 

John Bell of Tennessee, ..............<0<s.00 68% 138% 
Samuel Houston of Texas,..-.-- ademas emanated 57 68 
John J. Crittenden of Kentucky, -....------ 28 814 
Edward Everett of Massachusetts,....--.--. 25 9% 
Jobin BP bean Of Ollie, «oo ccccesccceeccccusd 22 

William A. Graham of North Carolina,.....22 18% 
William C. Rives of Virginia,............-.- 13 ie 
John M. Botts of Virginia,............-.... 9% 51% 
William L. Sharkey of Mississippi,-...--.-- 6 5 


Willian L. Goggin of Virginia, ..........-- 3 


‘The number necessary to a choice on the second vote 
was 127, and Mr. Bell was accordingly (and with entire 
unanimity and unreserved enthusiasm) nominated. Edward 
Everett of Massachusetts was the only person proposed as a 
candidate for Vice-President, and he was unanimously nom- 
inated.” Mr. William Everett told me some time since that 
George S. Hillard of Massachusetts carried to the conven- 
tion a letter from Mr. Everett peremptorily declining to be 
considered as a possible head of the ticket, but as Mr. 
Everett had thought nothing and said nothing concerning 
the vice-presidency he received the nomination therefor, and 
patriotically accepted it. 

| need not speak, as regards the meaning of this accept- 
ance, of the career and character of Edward Everett— 
clergyman, professor, representative in Congress (Bell and 
Everett were Whig associates on the floor, sometimes 
agreeing and sometimes disagreeing), senator, minister to 
England, secretary of state, president of Harvard, and, above 
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all, classically rhetorical orator. When such a man espouses 
the principles of a party and emerges from private life to 
become one of its banner-bearers, his actions may well 
silence the hurried sneer. It must have been in obedience 
to a deep sense of duty that the suffrages of the people were 
asked, in 1860, by one who had written in 1855 (I quote 
from a private letter to Charles Miner of Pennsylvania) : 


‘“‘ Boston, 17 July, 1855. 
“My DEAR OLD FRIEND: 

1 am wholly retired from public life, 
which I have found to be a game of violence, fraud, and dupery. 
I do not mean that all politicians use these weapons; but so 
many do, that they give a character to the career.” 


The nominations thus made were received with enthusiasm 
by circles of earnest men, or by mass-meetings of citizens, 
in Baltimore, Philadelphia, Boston, and elsewhere. Mr. 
Bell made an address in Philadelphia which could not be 
called evasive, though it certainly was not inflammatory ; and 
throughout the campaign he was firm in his declaration that, 
if elected, all his ‘ability, strength of will, and official 
influence should be employed for the maintenance of the 
Constitution and the Union against all opposing influences 
and tendencies.’’ This meant, of course, that sectionalism 
would be discountenanced on either side, that the fugitive- 
slave law would be enforced so long as unrepealed, and that 
the South would get no unfair rights in newly-opened 
territorial land. The positiog was a compromise, but it was 
neither an insincere nor a ridiculous one. Men believed in 
1860, and believe to-day, that not all resources of peace had 
been exhausted, and that an awfully costly war was avertable. 
What would have been the constitutional history of the 
United States without compromise? or what, to particularize, 
would have been the salutariness of the presidential policy 
of William Lloyd Garrison or William Lowndes Yancey, of 
James G. Birney or John C. Breckinridge, if seated in the 
executive chair? Noarraignment of Bell and Everett can be 
framed which does not include every supporter of the com- 
promise of 1850, or, again, such Bostonians as Everett, 
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George Ticknor, Robert C. Winthrop, and George S. 
Hillard, who, holding aloof from the Republican party, had 
supported Fillmore in 1856. 

While such clean and conservative papers as Phinehas 
Barnes’ Portland Advertiser and George Lunt’s Boston Courter, 
here and there in the North, were advocating Bell's election 
as the best immediate solution of existing difficulties, his 
support and his hopes were chiefly in the South. Though 
Schouler says that the “delusive generalities’ of the Con- 
stitutional Union convention “ might have recalled the ship 
in the storm whose passengers met in the cabin and resolved 
‘that it is fair weather;’” he nevertheless states that “this 
conservative body and its candidates proved of unquestion- 
able benefit in the campaign which followed,—and in the 
South more especially, where none but a constitutional union 
movement, into which had melted the ephemeral force of 
Native Americanism, could counteract the manifest disunion 
tendencies of the black Democracy.”' The support of the 
ticket came largely from what, even in a republic, are not 
improperly termed the “ better classes.” ‘ Young patricians 
of the Bell-Everett party,’ adds Schouler, “ flung out flags 
and ran up and down to the tinkling of a bell. These were 
their devices to attract popular attention. Able and con- 
servative speakers of this party deplored the sectional 
tendencies of the times and pleaded for fraternity.”’ The 
novelist Cable gives a little glimpse of the campaign in New 
Orleans, in the words of Narcisse, the mercurial young 
Creole, in “ Doctor Sevier :” “I’m going ad the—an’ thass 
anotheh thing I like—’tis faw the ladies to ‘ing bells that 
way on the balconies. Because Mr. Bell and Eve’et is name 
bell, and so is the de//s name juz the same way, and so they 
‘ing the bells to signify. I had to elucidate that to my hant. 
Well, az ’e voi’, Doctah.”’ * 

As the campaign progressed, the feeling between the 
Douglas and Breckinridge wings of the Democracy certainly 
did not diminish in intensity. The Douglas men, chiefly 
Northern, felt that every Breckinridge vote strengthened 





1 History of the United States, V, 457. 
* History of the United States, V, 466. ’ Doctor Sevier, 346. 
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Lincoln, while in the South, where Breckinridge was 
stronger, this feeling was reversed. In doubtful Northern 
states some Republicans showed a similar anxiety in the 
thought that Bell votes were unjustly or wastefully abstracted 
from Lincoln’s strength, which was by no means the case. 
Thus in Massachusetts, where, as it proved, Bell polled no 
less than 22,331 votes, the Boston Advertiser employed argu- 
ment, and James Russell Lowell, in the North American 
Review, resorted to satire, to weaken the Constitutional 
Union party. “Its ticket,’’ said Samuel Bowles in the 
Springfield Republican, is universally respectable. It is 
worthy to be printed on gilt-edged, satin paper, laid away in 
a box of musk, and kept there It is the party of no 
idea and no purpose It might as well have taken the 
multiplication table and the decalogue for its platform as the 
Constitution and the Union.” Many old Massachusetts 
Whigs, however, recognized in 1860 what Mr. Bowles’ 
biographer perceived a quarter-of-a-century later: the im- 
mediate seriousness of the crisis. ‘“ This party,” says Mr. 
Merriam, “recognized what the Republican and its party 
wholly failed to appreciate—that the Union was in imminent 


| 


danger. 
The multiplicity of candidates had the double effect usually 


seen in the multiplicity of religious denominations: it not 
only divided strength, but also elicited enthusiasm which 
otherwise would have slept. Fusion tickets in opposition to 
Lincoln, whose possible election was deplored by all his 
opponents, naturally appeared in several states, though not 
without friction. In some places it proved easier to fuse 
the Bell and Douglas men than the two wings of the democ- 
racy. Meanwhile the August elections of the southern 
states had encouraged the Bell and Everett men; and in that 
month Mr. Lincoln showed considerable concern at the 
situation. Indeed, the Constitutional Union movement had 
alarmed some, at least, of the leaders of the Republican 
convention itself, and had possibly led to Lincoln’s nomina- 
tion instead of that of the more conspicuous and therefore, 
in some quarters, more objectionable abolitionist Seward. 


1 Life of Bowles, I, 264. 
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This is the opinion of the writer of the exceptionally 
thorough analysis of the principles and possibilities of the 
Bell-Everett party, printed in the Annuaire des Deux Mondes 
for 1860. August 17 Lincoln wrote from Springfield to 
Thurlow Weed: 

“Yours of the 13th was received this morning. Douglas 
is managing the Bell element with great adroitness. He had 
his men in Kentucky to vote |sic| for the Bell candidate, 
producing a result which has alarmed and damaged Breck- 
inridge, and at the same time has induced the Bell men to 
suppose that Bell will certainly be president, if they can 
keep a few of the Northern states away from us by throwing 
them to Douglas. But you, better than 1, understand all 
this. 1 think there will be the most extraordinary effort ever 
made to carry New York for Douglas. You and all others 
who write me from your state think the effort cannot succeed ; 
and | hope you are right. Still, it will require close watch- 
ing and great efforts on the other side. Herewith I send 
you a copy of a letter written in New York, which 
sufficiently explains itself, and which may or may not give 
you a valuable hint. You have seen that Bell tickets have 
been put on the track both here and in Indiana. In both 
cases the object has been, I think, the same as the [Wash- 
ington] Hunt movement in New York—to throw states to 
Douglas. In our state we know the thing is engineered by 
Douglas men, and we do not believe they can make a great 
deal out of it.’’’ 

The seriousness of the situation in New York, thus 
mentioned by Lincoln, may be made clear by the recollec- 
tion that if the 35 votes of that state had not, in the actual 
result, been given to Lincoln, the choice of president would 
have been thrown into the house of’ Representatives. 

It is my clear conviction, notwithstanding the present 
obscurity of Bell’s name, and the fact that only 74,778 votes 
were cast for him in the North, that the only two candidates 
who, on the morning of November 6, 1860, stood a chance of 
being president were Lincoln and Bell. Neither Breckin- 
ridge nor Douglas could hope for a majority of the electoral 


1 Weed’s Reminiscences and Memoir, II, 297. 
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college, or, unless as an exceedingly unwelcome alternative 
to Lincoln, for election by the new House of Representatives, 
which, as it proved, contained an anti-Republican majority ; 
Bell, on the whole, had a better chance than Douglas of 
standing (as proved to be the case) third in the list, as 
regards the number of electoral votes; and, indeed, in case 
the people failed to elect, would almost seem to have been 
a necessary result of the situation. This possibility, on the 
very eve of the greatest crisis in American history, should, it 
would seem, bespeak for the Bell-Everett movement a more 
respectful attention than it has usually received. 

The election occurred; Lincoln received 180 electoral 
votes, Breckinridge 72, Douglas a beggarly dozen, and Bell 
39, being those of Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee. It is 
interesting, it is pathetic, that the three border states which 
were to bear the cruelest burden of the impending war, were 
the ones which, in a last fruitless attempt, sought to avert 
secession and those consequent horrors which they, better 
than Massachusetts or South Carolina, could clearly imagine. 
The popular vote was: for Lincoln, 1,857,610; for Douglas, 
1,291,574; for Breckinridge (exclusive of South Carolina), 
850,082; for Bell, 646,124; but Breckinridge got only 570,871 
of these votes in the slave states, while Bell, in that section, 
received 515,973, or nearly as many, Douglas 163,525, 
Lincoln 26,430,—a clear anti-Breckinridge and anti-secession 
majority.’ Even Horace Greeley, always bitterly hostile to 
Bell and his party, says as regards the fact that Beil carried 
Breckinridge’s own state: “If Maj. Breckinridge had been 
made their candidate for president by the bolters with any 
idea of thereby seducing ‘the home of Henry Clay’ from 
her loyalty, that hope was ill-grounded, as the presidential 
election more conclusively [than the preceding state election | 
demonstrated—Bell and Everett carrying the state by a 
large plurality (Bell 66,058, Breckenridge 53,143, Douglas 
25,651, Lincoln 1,364).’ 

The firmness—and for the time being, at least, the patriot- 
ism—of some Southern opposition to Breckinridge may well 


1Greeley’s figures, adopted by Rhodes, History of the United States, II, 500-1. 
® American Conflict, I, 492. 
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be illustrated by a private letter to myself from John Lewis 
Peyton, representative of an old Virginian family, author, 
and special diplomatic agent of the Confederate States in 
England, who writes under date of Feb. 15, 1888: “ Both 
Bell and Everett were eminently conservative in their 
characters and habits of thought; were able and fearless 
champions of the Whig policy. It was these well-known 
traits which, now that Clay and Webster were no longer on 
the theatre, caused them to be chosen as the candidates of 
the conservative party in 1860. Had they or Douglas, 
(whom I supported) been elected, the civil war would have 
been delayed or possibly averted by the adoption of some 
system of graduai emancipation. None but good men and 
true could possibly have secured the support of the Whig 
party at that ominous period. The writers who have 
recently, as you tell me, set the fashion of characterizing 
such fearless champions of popular rights as Bell and 
Everett,—simply because they were not Radicals and were 
cool and dispassionate when others were unduly excited—as 
tricksters and poltroons, are, to speak plainly, asinine, if not 
actually asses. Breckinridge was my cousin, we had played 
together as boys, and I had greatly rejoiced at his political 
success, but when he allowed himself to be put forward as 
the leader and representative of the extreme party of the 
South in 1860, | refused him my support, and urged in the 
warmest manner the nomination, at Charleston, of Stephen 
A. Douglas, whom I had known intimately for years, and to 
whom I was personally greatly attached, and than whom 
there was no abler or truer man or patriot inthe land. (See 
Sheahan’s Life of Douglas, p. 465, for a letter from Judge 
Douglas to myself about this time, on the subject of the 
revival of the slave trade.)”’ 

Why, then, did the southern Bell and Everett men, includ- 
ing their leader, so quickly pass into the secession movement ? 
On this point Greeley is as severe as words permit: “ Of the 
many who weakly, culpably allowed themselves to be be- 
guiled or hurled into complicity in the crime of dividing 
and destroying their country, there is no name whereon will 


rest a deeper, darker stigma than that of John Bell.” In- 
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deed, he makes the party directly responsible for the 
catastrophe. It had, he says, an ‘‘eminent and hitherto 
moderate and loyal Tennessean at its head” as an embodi- 
ment of its principles; it was, he adds, in a historical review 
so clear and valuable that I quote it in full, “mainly 
composed of admiring disciples of Clay and Webster, who 
had sternly resisted nullification on grounds of principle, 
and had united in the enthusiastic acclaim which had hailed 
Webster as the triumphant champion of our nationality, the 
‘great expounder of the constitution,’ in his forensic strug- 
gle with Hayne. It had proudly pointed to such men as 
William Gaston, of North Carolina, Sergeant S. Prentiss, of 
Mississippi, Edward Bates, of Missouri, George W. Sum- 
mers, of Virginia, John J. Crittenden, of Kentucky, and 
James L. Petigru, of South Carolina, as the exponents of its 
principles, the jewels of its crown. It had nominated and 
supported Bell and Everett on a platform which unceasingly 
proclaimed fidelity to ‘the Union, the Constitution, and the 
Enforcement of the Laws,’ as its distinctive ground. To 
say that it meant by this to stand by the union until some 
other party should, in its judgment, violate the constitution, 
is to set the human understanding at defiance. It either 
meant to cling to the constitution and the union at all 
hazards and under all circumstances, and to insist that the 
laws should be enforced throughout the country, or it was 
guilty of seeking votes under false pretenses. Unlike the 
Douglas Democracy, it was a distinct, well-established party, 
which had a definitive existence, and at least a semblance of 
organization in every slave state but South Carolina. It 
had polled a majority of the southern vote for Harrison in 
1840, for Taylor in 1848; had just polled nearly forty per 
cent. of that vote for Bell; and might boast its full share of 
the property, and more than its share of the intelligence 
and respectability, of the South. This party had but to be 
courageously faithful to its cardinal principle and to its 
abiding convictions to avert the storm of civil war. Had its 
leaders, its orators, its presses, spoken out promptly, de- 
cidedly, unconditionally, for the union at all hazards, and for 
settling our differences in congress, in the courts and at the 
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ballot-box, it would have prevented the effusion of rivers of 
precious blood. It was perfectly aware that the Republicans 
and their president-elect were powerless, even if disposed, 
to do the South any wrong; that the result of the elections 
already held had secured an anti-Republican majority in 
either branch of the ensuing Congress; that the supreme 
court was decidedly, and for a considerable period unchange- 
ably, on the same side. In the worst conceivable event of 
the elections yet to come, no bill could pass respecting the 
territories, or anything else, which the ‘Conservatives’ 
should see fit unitedly to oppose. And yet South Carolina 
had scarcely indicated unmistakably her purpose, when 
many Bell-unionists of Georgia, Alabama, and other south- 
ern states, began to clamor and shout for secession.” * 

So far Mr. Greeley. But, with unconscious naiveté, he 
goes on to refute his own charge by saying that they seemed 
absorbingly intent “on getting, for once, on the stronger 
side.”’ The secession side was, notwithstanding the reluc- 
tance of the non-secessionists, the stronger; for it repre- 
sented a sincere, though mistaken, idea that Lincoln’s election 
meant direct or indirect coercion, the ultimate overthrow of 
slavery, and consequent destruction of the industries of the 
South. The Bell men felt that not only for an election, but 
for a generation, they had done their very best; events had 
decided against them, and the responsibility must rest else- 
where. Their strenuous exertions to keep the three most 
influential border states from Breckinridge, and to make 
them declare once more for Bell and the union, had indeed 
succeeded, but what hundreds of thousands of Constitutional 
Unionists deemed the final test of the salvability of the 
nation as it was, had failed in the larger field. Whatever 
blame might justly fall upon the supporters of Lincoln and 
Breckinridge at the extremes, or even upon the Douglas 
men in their devotion to the personal fortunes of their can- 
didate, did not rest, in their own opinion, upon the Bell and 
Everett voters; each must let the dead past bury its dead, 
and henceforth do what his political conscience bade. And 
yet they were loth to abandon their union-saving hopes ; 


1 American Conflict, I, 325-6. 
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even as late as April 18, 1861, Bell signed an address to the 
people of Tennessee, disapproving of secession and urging 
state-neutrality for the time being. 

A quotation from a representative Kentuckian may here 
be pardoned, despite its perfervid Bourbon rhetoric, because 
it unquestionably describes with entire accuracy the course 
of thousands of old Southern Whigs. Said Henry Watterson, 
in Boston, Sept. 26, 1890: “ Thirty years ago, though a lad, 
I was one of many thousands at the South who loved the 
Union and detested slavery. I was then, as lam now, fight- 
ing disunionists and disunionism. The extremists, on both 
sides, playing into one another’s hands, proved too much for 
us; and, when discussion had ceased, and war was come, and 
we were reduced to a choice between two combatants 
actually in the field, we chose that which represented our 
own roof-tree and home; just as you would have done. An 
eminent and eloquent Tennesseean, the late Meredith P. 
Gentry, put the case truthfully and touchingly when he 
said: ‘1 adoredthe Union. The dearest aspirations of my 
youth and manhood were bound up in it. Through my 
whole life, both in and out of Congress, I fought for it. At 
last, in spite of all my pleadings and all my struggles, the 
steamer “ Secession’’ came along. I saw first one neighbor 
and then another get aboard. Finally, when I was left alone 
upon the shore, and they were about to haul in the gang- 
plank, I cried out, “‘ Hold on, boys! I will go with you if 
you go to hell!’” When the war was over,” Mr. Watterson 
went on to say, “men like this needed no reconstruction. 
The end of the war had only too fully verified their fears and 
vindicated their forecast. They had nothing to learn or 
unlearn. They were ready to keep up their line of march 
where it had been interrupted.” 

The action of such Southerners, was, in a sense, as it has 
been called, facilis descensus Averni ; nor can we be surprised 
at such a remark as that of an anonymous letter-writer, after 
the war had been carried into Tennessee: ‘‘ We halted five 
miles out, at ‘ Bellwood Chapel,’ an old antiquated log-house, 
hardly fit to stable mules in, named in honor of the dis- 
honored John Bell, of Tennessee; and [it] is, in its present 
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forsaken condition, a suitable representation of his dilapi- 
dated, musty, and worm-eaten patriotism.”' But, though 
worm-eaten, it was once patriotism; nor is the Bell-Everett 
antiquity the only one of which we may pathetically inquire: 
‘Where are the snows of yester-year?” for not every form of 
even New England politics prior to 1860 appears in 1894 to 
have been either discreet or union-saving. 

As regards the northern Constitutional Union men, their 
action may be indicated by the course of their leader Everett, 
the orator of Gettysburg. 

In closing this review of the brief life of a historic party— 
an ante-rebellion z/—in times that tried men’s souls, I can 
hardly hope that many will follow me far in noting the 
persistent utility of the general principle of these Mug- 
wumps of 1860, and its virtual survival in some phases of 
Lincoln’s conservatism, in the ultimate course of reconstruc- 
tion as outlined by Grant and continued in Hayes’ wise and 
patriotic administration, or in the Liberal Republican move- 
mentof 1872. John Bell was a life-long independent, in or out 
of party lines; and such independency cannot long be lost 
to sight, even in the monotonous Southern politics of to-day ; 
for whenever the local negro question is let alone for half-a- 
dozen years, the cld Southern Whig protectionism, which 
Bell so ably represented, will inevitably reappear. With all 
his faults of perception or action, his public career was based 
upon conviction and character, though (if I may permissibly 
quote from a letter of his surviving daughter) “only a few 
knew the purity and sweetness of his private life.”’ 


CHARLES F. RICHARDSON. 
Dartmouth College. 


' Moore’s Rebellion Record, V, 609 (Documents). 
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THEORIES OF MIXTURE OF RACES AND 
NATIONALITIES. 


MONG the vague generalities which a superficial phi- 

losophy of history has made commonplace, none is 
more vague or more commonplace than that which ascribes 
institutions and national characteristics to the influence of 
race. Local self-government, for instance, whether found in 
England, in the United States, in Canada, in Australia, or in 
the Cape Colony, is ascribed to the influence of the Anglo- 
Saxons. In the United States, especially, the tendency is 
observable to attribute all the independence of the national 
character and its political capacity to the inherited Anglo- 
Saxon traits. Bancroft breaks forth into the following 
rhapsody. 

‘‘The immense majority of American families were not of 
‘the high folk of Normandie,’ but were of ‘the low men’ who 
were Saxons. Thisistrue of New England; it is true of the 
South. The Virginians were Anglo-Saxons in the woods 
again, with the inherited culture and intelligence of the 
seventeenth century. * * * The Anglo-Saxon mind, in its 
serenest nationality, neither distorted by fanaticism, nor sub- 
dued by superstition, nor wounded by persecution, nor ex- 
cited by new ideas, but fondly cherishing the active instinct 
for personal freedom, secure possession, and _ legislative 
power, such as belonged to it before the Reformation, and 
existed independent of the Reformation, had made its dwell- 
ing-place in the empire of Powhatan.’’’ 

And it is very common to ascribe to each race or even 
nationality characteristics which are supposed to be the key 
to the facts of its history. Gallic excitability and light- 
headedness explain the revolutionary changes of the last 
hundred years, although the economic prosperity of France 
through them all attests a practical and conservative spirit 
equalled by few nations. German idealism and individual- 
ism explain the political disruption of Germany through 


1 History of the United States, vol. ii, p. 176. (Centen. Ed.) 
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many years, notwithstanding the fact that the unification of 
the Empire is the greatest work of practical politics of 
modern times, and German military discipline is the model 
for all nations. We think of the English as practical and not 
disposed to sacrifice material comfort for mere ideal ends; 
yet no people was ever more persistently idealistic than the 
English under the Puritan commonwealth. 

Is this theory, then, anything more than a mere pretence 
for explaining the continuity of certain traits of character 
and the persistence of a certain type of institution through 
successive generations? Or is it true that a people has a 
character, acquired perhaps through long ages of pre-historic 
experience, which manifests itself as the race enters upon 
the period of recorded events and is sufficiently ‘“‘ primary ’”’ 
to attest itself in all future manifestations of social life ? 

There is another phase of this theory of the influence of 
race character, viz:—What is the effect of a mixture of races? 
Here also we have various commonplaces—that mixed races 
are the strongest, that the more civilized impress their char- 
acter upon the less civilized, even when the former are ina 
numerical minority; that fresh blood renews the vitality of 
nations become effete through over-civilization or constant 
interbreeding ; that the old race preserves the strong, homely, 
local organization, meeting the wants of daily life, while the 
new race of conquerors gives energy and unity to the higher 
administrative organization and introduces the nation to a 
career: of cosmopolitan influence; that the immigration of 
men of a lower standard of living pushes the older settlers 
up into a higher range of occupations. Thus the Franks are 
said to have taken on the civilization of the conquered 
Romanized-Gauls ; the Anglo-Saxons are said to have main- 
tained local self-government, while the Normans introduced 
a vigorous central administration and made England a Euro- 
pean power ; the [rish pushed the Americans out of the fac- 
tories into higher trades, and the French Canadians are now 
doing the same thing to the Irish. 

There are also whisperings of less optimistic views of the 
mixture of races. Crossing of races which are too far apart 
is said to result in sterility or weakening of the productive 
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power. South America is covered with half-breeds who 
seem nearer the inferior stock than the superior, and which 
have produced no high civilization. Sometimes the intro- 
duction of classes with a lower standard of living seems to 
pull down instead of to build up, as witness the change in 
some New England villages since the coming of the French 
Canadians. The Chinaman, even when isolated, seems so in- 
accessible to surrounding influences that the coming of a 
great body would be like a real invasion. The negro in the 
South, although not a dangerous element, is one difficult to 
assimilate. It is not one that we should now voluntarily in- 
troduce in order to promote homogeneous national develop- 
ment. It is a legacy of the past, and it is an unhappy 
legacy. 

Generalizations upon these subjects rest for the most part 
upon the vaguest evidence of history and contemporary 
observation. Historians have observed the continuity of 
institutions among the same people or the persistence of the 
same characteristics where a people has spread out from the 
mother country. But exact data have for the most part been 
wanting. We have had no statistics and no means of meas- 
uring the proportions of the mixture. All has been vague 
and general. 

Nor has the question of the mixture of races been, as 
a rule, one_of practical_politics. The mixture has come 
about by way of forcible conquest, by the encroachment of 
the stronger race, or by the extension of the commercial 
supremacy of the more highly civilized. The struggle has 
been a purely egoistic one for immediate advantage, and 
no thought has been given to the final result of the pro- 
cess upon either the superior or inferior race. There has 
been a series of experiences—but the experimentation has 
not been conscious or with a particular end in view. The 
Anglo-Saxons did not realize the advantage of having the 
Normans infuse energy and system into their weak central 
organization; neither did the Normans leave the Anglo- 
Saxons in possession of the lower administrative structure 
for the purpose of retaining the advantages of local self- 
government. The Romanized-Gauls probably hated the his- 
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torical process which made the Franks their masters; while 
the Franks despised the conquered people, whose civiliza- 
tion was eventually to transform them into the modern 
Frenchmen. Nor were there observers at that time 
philosophic enough to understand what was going on, or 
statesmen wise enough to attempt to guide the process. We 
look back upon it now, and with insufficient data and trag- 
mentary knowledge, attempt to construct a vague theory 
which shall find adequate causes for the subsequent effects, 
and thus produce a philosophy of history or a theory of social 
progress. 

In very recent times the remarkable influx of immigrants 
of different nationalities into the United States, and their 
blending into one people, suggests the question whether 
we have not here an experiment in the mixture of races 
on a great scale, which has the extraordinary charac- 
teristics of being definitely measurable and of being sub- 
ject to the conscious influence of a rational purpose. Since 
1820 we have had statistics of immigration, and our census of 
1890 distinguishes the elements of our population as to race, 
nationality and parentage. We have, therefore, statistics such 
as we have never before had for any country or any period 
of history. The control of immigration is also a ques- 
tion of practical politics, so that should we make up our 
minds as to the real result of this mixture of nationalities, 
there is no doubt that a national consciousness would be 
aroused which would seek to control the process and guide 
the movement in certain lines. 

The importance of these facts lies in two directions. It 
may be possible upon the basis of these statistics to develop 
a scientific theory of the mixture of races which shall correct 
and supplement the old and which will be of very great— 
almost fundamental—importance in sociology. And it is of 
great national interest that if we are to havea policy in 
regard to immigration, it should be based upon correct de- 
ductions and inferences in regard to the effects of immigra- 
tion, and upon a clear consciousness of the end to be sought 
and how to attain it. It seems desirable, therefore, as a pre- 
liminary step, that we should review the theories hitherto 
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held by ethnologists, sociologists, and historians on this sub- 
ject; and more especially that we should examine their bear- 
ing upon the United States, and in what respects our present 
material enables us to correct and supplement those theories 
by exact inductions. That is the object of the present 


paper. 
Ethnological Theories of Race. 


It would seem, at first blush, that in order to formulate 
any scientific theory of the mixture of races and national- 
ities, or in order to prescribe a national policy, it would be 
necessary to define precisely what is meant by race and 
nationality, and to be able to distinguish them wherever 
found. Exact definition of terms would seem to be pre- 
requisite for any theory or any policy whatsoever. Such, 
however, is not the case. We may be conscious of differ- 
ences between two bodies of men and detect certain con- 
sequences resulting from their mingling, without being 
able to define in what respects the two bodies really differ. 
We may observe that wherever we find men of a certain 
nationality in considerable numbers, an impress is given to 
institutions or a direction to civilization, which we associate 
with that people and call it national character. We may be 
certain of the result without being able to measure exactly 
the factors which produce the result. 

And it is fortunate that it is so. For if we turn to the 
ethnologists, whom we should naturally think of as having 
precise notions of the terms, race, nation, tribe, etc., we find 
the greatest confusion. They differ among themselves both 
as to how many races of men there are, and as to what are 
the distinguishing marks of race. Back of this even lies the 
fundamental problem whether mankind constitutes one spe- 
cies or several species. ‘ The Polygenists hold that the dif- 
ference of height, features and color, which distinguish the 
inhabitants of different countries of the globe, are funda- 
mental; the Monogenists consider these differences merely 
as the result of accidental conditions, which have modified, 
in various degrees a primitive type. The former hold that 
there are several species perfectly independent of each other ; 
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the latter that there is but one species of man which is 
divided into several races, all of which are derived from a 
common stock.” ’ 

Anthropologists believe, it is true, that they have a defi- 
nite means of deciding this question by the phenomena of 
hybridism and mongrelism. If the so-called races of man 
are distinct species, then any crossing between them will 
produce hybrids which will be infertile. If these groups 
are only races of a single species, then the crossing should 
result in simple mongrels, which are fertile. It is not neces- 
sary that we should go into this question. It has often been 
asserted that half-breeds are more or less sterile, and that if 
left to themselves without re-crossing with the parent races, 
they would soon die out. But when we consider the 
numerous communities of half-breeds in South America, the 
conclusion seems inevitable that in many cases crossing 
between different races of men is fertile. | 

The importance of this question for us is that, if the races 
of man are races and not species, then it is impossible to 
determine finally the exact number of races. For by cross- 
ing, new races may at any time be produced, and under 
favorable circumstances such new races may be perpetuated. 
Or the reverse is also possible. The original races may inter- 
mingle, and by long subjection to the same environment, all 
be reduced to the same form, so that we shall have only one 
race again. The first possibility points to an infinite diver- 
sity and adaptability to environment; the second to an un- 
derlying homogeneity, and to the advancing triumph of the 
human mind over the power of nature. Neither result 
is, however, probable. Re-crossing with the parent race, 
atavism, unsuitability of great departures from the original 
type to the environment, prevent the multiplication of races 
radically different from each other; while heredity of peculi- 
arities once acquired, and their suitability to different envi- 
ronment, will prevent race characteristics from ever being 
entirely extinguished. 

We may, therefore, accept the ordinary classification of race 
by color of skin, by character of hair, by cranial proportions, 


1 QOuatrefages, The Human Species, p. 30. 
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as indicative of deep differences and of great importance, 
even if not exhaustive or entirely satisfactory. 

In the United States we have four races in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term :—the Indian, the White, the Negro, 
andthe Chinese. But the problem of race mixture is scarcely 
present. The Indian is dying out, leaving little or no trace 
of his blood. The Chinese we have excluded before he be- 
came a problem. The Negro, in his former condition of 
slavery, was forced to mingle his blood with the white, but 
in such a way that the offspring inherited the status of the 
inferior race, and a stigma was put upon the union, so that 
it bears forever the mark of an unnatural and degrading 
relation. We have no statistics toshow whether the persons 
of mixed white and negro blood are increasing in number, 
but it is safe to say that with present opinion in regard to 
miscegenation, intermarriage is not a solution of the race 
problem in the United States. 

The classification by race is only the primary one in eth- 
nology; but the further subdivisions are not much clearer 
or more systematic than those of race. As to thenumber of 
races, some ethnologists have only three, white, yellow and 
black, while others enumerate a great number of mixed races 
whose characteristics are so marked and permanent as to en- 
title them to be considered races. When we come to subdivis- 
ions there is confusion, both as to the terms and as to the sys- 
tem of classification. Brinton’ says that a race may be sub- 
divided into its branches; a branch into its stocks; a stock 
into its groups, and these again into tribes, peoples or nations. 
A Branch is a portion of a race separated geographically, 
linguistically or otherwise, from other portions of the race. 
A Stock is a portion of a branch united by some prominent 
trait, especially language, offering presumptive evidence of 
demonstrable relationship. The individual elements of a 
stock are its peoples. A nation is simply a body of men un- 
der one government, frequently of different languages and 
races. 

It is evident that the ethnographic distinctions here are 
very unclear. Nevertheless, there are one or two terms 


1 Races and Peoples, pp. 97 ff. 
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which represent important notions and which we are obliged 
to use. One is that of stock or peoples—as we speak of 
the Teutonic or Germanic peoples, the Romance, Celtic, and 
Slavonic stock. Here we have great groups representing 
linguistic and probably blood relationship. In a narrower 
sense we speak of nationalities as the German, the French, 
the Italian nationality, those persons primarily living under 
the same government, but often having some homogeneity. 

With these terms, however ill defined, we must work in 
the question of the mixture of races and nationalities. Such 
was the mixture of Frank and Gaul, such the conquest of 
Anglo-Saxon by Norman, and such is the mingling by im- 
migration to the United States. Of the result of such min- 
gling, ethnology teaches us little or nothing. In early times, 
when the environment was similar and the social require- 
ments about the same, it may be doubted if these stocks or 
nationalities differed in any marked degree from each other. 
Norman and Anglo-Saxon were of about the same degree of 
civilization, and with very similar social exigencies to meet, so 
that the mingling was not difficult. In modern times, as 
nationalities have developed their peculiarities, they have be- 
come bearers of national institutions, customs, and modes of 
thought which afford real elements, whose blending may 
give a resultant differing from any of the original factors. 
These elements are no longer discernible by ethnology be- 
cause they rest on no physical basis. But they become real 
elements for the sociologist and the historian. 


Soctological Theortes. 


Herbert Spencer believes that society is an evolution, that 
out of small wandering hordes, such as the lowest races now 
form, have arisen the largest societies, by process of integra- 
tion. After some consolidation of the smallest aggregates 
there comes the process of forming larger aggregates by 
further union. Where the units are of diverse natures, the 
degrees of contrast between the two or more kinds of them 
and the degrees of union between them must greatly affect the 
results. Where the two races contrasted in their natures do 
not mix, social codperation implies a compulsory regulating 
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system ; the military form of structure which the dominant 
impose, ramifies throughout. “Social constitutions of this 
kind, in which aptitudes for forming unlike structures co- 
exist, are manifestly in states of unstable equilibrium.” 
* * * “In cases where the conquering and conquered, 
though widely unlike, intermarry extensively, a kindred 
effect is produced in another way. The conflicting tenden- 
cies towards different social types, instead of existing in 
separate individuals, now exist in the same individual. The 
half-caste, inheriting from one line of ancestry proclivities 
adapted to one set of institutions, and from the other line of 
ancestry proclivities adapted to another set of institutions, 
is not fitted for either. He isa unit whose nature has not 
been moulded by any social type, and therefore cannot with 
others like himself, evolve any social type.”’ 

This would seem to be a decided theory of the sociological 
effect of a mixture of races, based not on biological facts in 
regard to the sterility of crossing species, but upon the 
sociological necessity of the adaptation of the unit to the 
organization. It is immediately modified by two consider- 
ations of considerable importance; one is that there is 
another method of social growth besides increase of popu- 
lation and compounding of aggregates, viz: the migra- 
tion of units from one society to another. Organic 
growth affords no parallel to this.” A more important mod- 
ification is as follows: ‘“ Small differences seem advanta- 
geous. Sundry instances point to the conclusion that a 
society formed from nearly-allied peoples, of which the con- 
quering eventually mingles with the conquered, is relatively 
well fitted for progress. From their fusion results a com- 
munity which, determined in its leading traits by the char- 
acter common to the two, is prevented by their difference of 
character from being determined in its minor traits—is left 
capable of taking on new arrangements determined by new 
influences; medium plasticity allows those changes of struc- 
ture constituting advance in heterogeneity.’” 


1 Principles of Sociology, p. 591 ff. (1st ed.) The corresponding passage is 
on p. 558 of the 3rd ed. 
® Ibid., p. 488. 3 Ibid., p. 593. 
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The advantage of this theory over the ethnological is that 
we use the general concept, society, instead of the more rigid 
one, “‘race.”” When two bodies of men of different origin, 
with different social organizations unite, we have a mingling 
of “ races”’ or “ peoples” inthe sociological sense. We have 
no need to enquire whether there are one or several species 
of man. We do not need to define exactly what is meant by 
race. We do not need to determine whether the two socie- 
ties which unite are composed of men of different blood or 
not. So long as they are bearers of different social institu- 
tions,or representatives of a different social character acquired 
perhaps in pre-historic ages, the result perhaps of historic 
experience, kinship or alienage in blood is of little conse- 
quence. 

The greater flexibility of this notion of races or peoples is 
apparent if we examine the writings of the sociologists them- 
selves, and more especially if we apply it to the problem of 
the mixture of peoples in the population of the United States. 
The first effect is seen in the entire disappearance of the 
notion of pure races or states whose population is “ pure.” 
With it falls the old axiom that “ mixed races are the strong- 
est.” There are no other than mixed races if we refer to 
community of blood. There has never been a state whose 
population was not made up of heterogeneous ethnical ele- 
ments. The Hebrews, with their boasted purity of blood, 
are taken by Spencer as an example of that mixture of ele- 
ments’ near enough alike to form a strong character, while 
differing in minor points, so as to admit that modifiability 
necessary to save the social structure from becoming stereo- 
typed and incapable of further change. The Hebrews, 
according to Spencer, ‘resulted from a mixing of many 
Semitic varieties in the country east of the Nile, and both in 
their wanderings, and after the conquest of Palestine they 
went on amalgamating kindred tribes.” The Athenians 
resulted from “the mingling of numerous immigrants from 
other Greek states with the Greeks of the locality.” ‘“ The 
fusion by conquest of the Roman with other Aryan tribes, 
Sabini, Sabeili, and Samnites, preceded the first ascending 
Stages of the Roman civilization.” England presents another 
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example of the mingling of different peoples; but France, 
Germany, Italy, Austria-Hungary, Spain and Russia offer 
equally or even more striking examples of the same thing. 

Another Sociologist’ leads us on to a second and more 
startling step when he takes the notion of race and declares 
that the unity of blood does not form the race, but that race 
gives rise to the unity of blood. After showing that both 
linguistic and physical characteristics fail us as sure marks 
of difference of race, owing to the countless crossings and 
intercrossings, unions and disunions, conquests and absorp- 
tions of different social groups, so that one finds Mongolian 
types among Aryans, and Aryan among the Semites, etc., 
he goes on to say: 

“At the present time ‘race’ is never and nowhere a 
purely physical concept in the narrow sense of the word; 
it is everywhere an historical concept. It is not a product 
of a pure process of nature in the usual acceptation of that 
word, but a product of the historical process, which in a 
broader sense is, indeed, a process of nature. Race is a 
unity which has arisen during the course of history by and 
through social development ; and it isa unity which finds its 
origin in intellectual phenomena such as language, religion, 
customs, law, culture, etc. And it is first from this basis 
that it arrives tothe greatest physical moment, the true bond 
that holds it together, to unity of blood.” 

We are not concerned here with the truth of this absolute 
sweeping away of all notion of common origin in blood as 
necessary for the conception of race. We desire to notice 
the change in the conception from the purely anthropological 
to the purely sociological. We no longer have to deal with 
imaginary races of the same blood or the same physical 
characteristics, but with races, or as I should prefer to call 
them “ peoples” of the same intellectual or spiritual consti- 
tution. 

A third step is taken when Gumplowicz’ assigns to this 
social body, unity not of blood, but a real ethnical unity of 
spirit. Back of the state lies the tribe which seems to play 
the same role in early times that states do at present. It is 


1 Gumplowicz, Der Rassenkampf, p. 193. ? Tbid., p. 197. 
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true that even among the most primitive peoples we have 
no physically pure, unmixed tribes, but, according to the 
spirit we have in many the original ethnical unity. For mix- 
ture of blood makes no great change in the spirit of ethnical 
or social unities ; the strange blood disappears in the spirit- 
ual “ Blutskreise”’ of the tribe, just as the sweet water of a 
stream disappears in the ocean without changing the salt- 
water to any perceptible degree. 

We have now cut ourselves entirely loose from the phys- 
ical basis of differences of race and stock. On the other 
hand we have ethnical bodies endowed with ethnical 
unity of spirit, so strong that it keeps the members of the 
same organization together, and is able to absorb strange 
blood without losing its character. These ethnical unities, 
based on spiritual manifestations, become factors in further 
mixtures and state and nation building. It is evident that 
we have here a conception flexible enough to apply to all 
intermingling of different peoples, whether in the past, 
the present, or the future. 

This conception will serve us well in the question of the 
influence of immigration on the population of the United 
States. It is difficult to predicate differences of race among 
the immigrants, certainly those from Europe. But they do 
represent different peoples or stocks, such as the Germanic, 
the Slavonic, and the Celtic. And they represent peoples 
having different institutions, customs, habits, and standard of 
living. We have factors which can be defined with sufficient 
precision, and which can be followed out on the same basis 
in our statistics of the foreign born and those of foreign 
parentage. From the sociological conception of race or 
people, we are able to study the formation of such a popula- 
tion as that of the United States. Composed of elements 
representing the different peoples of Europe, bearers of dif- 
ferent institutions, mingling in certain proportions and sub- 
jected to certain influences :—What is to be the resultant ? 

Although Sociology gives us a conception wide enough and 
flexible enough, both for the purposes of general theory and 
of practical application, yet it gives us very little information 
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as to how the process of intermingling goes on, and how we 
are to detect the results. Spencer says that if the elements 
are too much unlike, there results an unstable equilibrium, 
while smaller differences are favorable to social progress by 
introducing medium plasticity. But how are we to tell 
whether the elements are too much unlike or not? Was the 
Frank nearer the Romanized Gaul than the medieval Span- 
iard to the half-civilized Mexican or Peruvian? Has the 
English rule of Ireland or the Irish immigration into New 
York produced a state of stable or unstable equilibrium? In 
short, how are we to define the degree of likeness or unlike- 
ness. It will not do to go back to ideas of species and dif- 
ferences of blood, because that simply throws us into the 
anthropological vagaries again. 

Or if we go with Gumplowicz and declare race to be an 
historical product, and that the spiritual unity precedes and 
leads up to the unity of blood, how are we to tell whether 
the mingling of two tribes or peoples will result in a spiritual 
unity that will induce that closest of all bonds, unity of 
blood? Or under what circumstances and to what degree 
will an ethnical unity absorb the strange blood into its 
spiritual ‘“‘ Blutskreise ” as the ocean absorbs the sweet water 
of the river? The application of these questions to the 
absorption by the people of the United States of millions ot 
immigrants from the different stocks of Europe is apparent. 
The answer can come only from history and observation. 
This brings us to a third set of views in regard to the mix- 
ture of races. 


Theortes of Historians. 


Historians deal with a specific body of men, generally a so- 
called nation, i. e., a population inhabiting a given territory 
and living under one government. History really has to do 
with states; it has no concern with races or peoples. The unit 
it has to deal with is an artificial unit, although none the less 
real, and in many respects easier to deal with for that reason. 
Territory and subjection to a certain governmental organiza- 
tion are terms that can be precisely defined at each epoch 
of national existence. 
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It has happened from time to time, especially in the begin- 
nings of civilized life, when nations were less fixed and 
national bounds less well defined than at present, that the 
people of one nation introduced itself into the territory of 
another. This has occured in an infinite variety of ways. 
In dim pre-historic times we have traces of a constant 
wandering of tribes, continually at war with other tribes, 
before territorial boundaries were in any sense established. 
In the Fall of the Roman Empire we see German tribes 
still half-nomadic, invading territories already organized, 
and with all the elements of civilization. In the division 
of Poland and the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine we have 
modern instances of a specific territory subjected to the 
governmental organization of a new nationality. 

Such great changes as these must attract the attention of the 
historian, and he naturally busies himself with the question 
of how far and in what way the invading people or nation- 
ality coalesces with the subjected one, and what is the effect 
on future history. The historian is thus led to a theory of the 
mixture of nationalities so far at least as it concerns the par- 
ticular case he is treating. To him, however, the invader is 
not necessarily of different blood, or even a different people. 
It is simply an invading nationality with its own organiza- 
tion, its own habits and customs, which may vary little or 
much from those of the conquered. The question is what 
will be the historical result of the process. 

There are evidently two possible results of a conquest ; 
either the conquered people is exterminated, or the con- 
queror and the conquered coalesce and form one nationality. 
Instances of both are numerous enough. We will choose 
two from the history of England. When the Germans con- 
quered Britain, the Britons were exterminated or driven out ; 
when the Normans conquered England they coalesced with 
the Anglo-Saxons and formed one nationality. Freeman 
says, for instance : '— 

“There is every reason to believe that the Celtic inhab- 
itants of those parts of Britain which had become English at 
the end of the sixth century, had been as nearly extirpated 


1 The Norman Conquest, vol. I, p. 13. 
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as a nation can be. The women would doubtless be largely 
spared, but as far as the male sex is concerned, we may feel 
sure that death, emigration, or personal slavery were the 
only alternatives which the vanquished found at the hands 
of our fathers.” 

Of the Norman conquest, the same author says that there 
was no lasting and conscious separation between Normans 
and English, and that whatever distinction was drawn, soon 
became a distinction of rank and not of race. Stubbs also 
declares that ‘“‘Frequent intermarriages have so united 
Norman and Englishman that without a careful investigation 
of pedigree, it cannot be ascertained who is English and who 
is Norman.” ’ 

We are not concerned here with the truth of these partic- 
ular facts of English history. But it is of interest to inquire 
how these conclusions are arrived at, and the answer is as 
follows: 

(1) We have the evidence of history itself. The accounts 
which have come down to us of the Anglo-Saxon conquest 
describe a long, slow process, by which the invaders during 
a century and a half gradually took possession of the land, 
notwithstanding the obstinate resistance of the Britons. 
This constant hostility prevented any mingling of the two 
nations, while the gradual character of the conquest “ favored 
the complete displacement of the former inhabitants, by giv- 
ing the remnant of the vanquished in any district the means 
of escape to those districts yet unconquered.”’’ 

(2) The evidence of language. There are scarcely any 
Celtic words in English, and those which are found express 
some small domestic matter, such as women and slaves 
would be concerned with; nearly all the words belonging . 
to the nobler occupations, all the terms of government and 
war, and nearly all the terms of agriculture, are thoroughly 
Teutonic. 

(3) The evidence of religion points the same way. Al- 
though the Britons were Christians, they made no effort to 
convert their conquerors, who remained heathen for a hun- 
dred and fifty years after the invasion. 


1 Const. Hist. of England, vol. I, p. §45. ® Freeman, op. cit. 
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(4) The evidence of law and custom (according to Stubbs) 
is in the same direction. 

If now we apply these tests to the Norman Conquest we 
get directly the contrary results. The vast mass of letters 
which gathered around the great controversy between 
King and Primate in the days of Henry the Second show no 
consciousness of any distinction between Norman and Eng- 
lishman.’ There is no break in the continuity of English 
as a literary tongue, while laws and institutions are partly 
Anglo-Saxon and partly Norman. 

There is no talk in all this of differences of species or even 
of physical characteristics. If Britons, Anglo-Saxons and 
Normans are different “ races,’’ or tribes, or peoples, it is 
because of their past history and their different social de- 
velopment, not on account of differences of blood. The 
differences are marked enough, however, to be of importance 
tohistory. The relations between Briton and Saxon, between 
English and Norman are not the same as those between the 
different English kingdoms during the struggles of the 
heptarchy. There is a difference which corresponds very 
much to our difference of nationalties. The historian deals 
not so much with a mingling of races or of peoples as with 
a mingling or mixture of nationalities. 

While the historians determine on the one hand by means 
of language, customs and institutions whether there has 
been mixture of nationalities or not, they explain the con- 
tinuity or modification of institutions by the mixture or non- 
mixture of nationalities. Anglo-Saxon institutions are pure 
Germanic having no trace of Celtic or Roman influence decause 
the Anglo-Saxons did not mix with the Romanized Britons. 
The English constitution in its upper organization is highly 
administrative and centralized and in its lower is local and 
decentralized decause the Normans while assuming the direc- 
tive power left the Anglo-Saxons undisturbed in their local 
affairs. We have thus a theory of the effect of the mixture 
of nationalities corresponding precisely to the theory of 
nationalities itself. It is not ‘“ reasoning ina circle ” because 
we have the records of history to support the fact of the 


' Freeman, Norman Conquest, V, p. 318. 
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mixture or non-mixture of nationalities and the comparison 
of the modification of institutions to support the theory that 
the constitution is the resultant of such a mixture. We are 
to look for the effect of the mixture of nationalities, not in 
the sterility or productivity of the crossing of species or in 
the vague effect on the character of the people, but in the 
actual modification of institutions. Itisin this respect that 
the historical method is an advance upon the ethnological 
and the sociological. It gives us a method of observing 
what the result of such a mixture is by comparing the 
modified institutions with those which existed before the 
mixture took place. It isatheory capable of scientific ex- 
pression and of practical application to all cases where the 
institutions themselves can be studied. It is a theory, not of 
the crossing of races, nor of the mingling of peoples, but of 
the assimilation of nationalities. 


Nationalities in the United States. 


It is the theory last mentioned which is capable of applica- 
tion to the United States. The mixture of races as that term 
is generally understood, viz: the white, red, black, and yel- 
low races cannot mean a mixture of blood as we have already 
remarked. The only mixture that we can conceive of is a 
mixture of institutions and that means the adoption by the 
Indian, the Negro and the Chinaman of the institutions of 
the Whites. The Indian has failed in this and extinction 
has been the consequence. The negro has adapted himself 
to American life, from compulsion at first, by inheritance 
and environment subsequently, so that there is no question 
of a mixing of American and African institutions. The only 
question is how far the negro with his past history in Africa 
and his subsequent slavery here, with the ineradicable mark 
of his race upon him, will be able to appropriate and appre- 
ciate the institutions which surround him. The task has 


-great difficulties both from the nature of the negro and from 


the obstacles which he has to overcome in a public opinion 
prejudiced by all his past history. The Chinaman, if he 
were present in larger numbers, would present the same prob- 
lem as the negro. We cannot conceive of a mixture of 
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American and Chinese institutions. From our standpoint 
all we can think of is an assimilation of the Chinaman to the 
American. Intermarriage presents the same obstacles as 
with the negro. We look upon the Chinese as an inferior 
race and the physical characteristics give a hold for this 
prejudice to fix itself. Assimilation means therefore adop- 
tion of our institutions. Unlike the African, now, the 
Asiatic has institutions, language, and religion which he 
thoroughly believes in and to which he clings with a 
tenacity that makes the prospect of assimilation almost 
hopeless. Any union between Whites and Chinese in 
the United States would certainly bring about the unsta- 
ble equilibrium of which Herbert Spencer speaks. Such 
seems to be the application of the theory of races in the 
United States taking race in its anthropological or ethnolog- 
ical sense. 

The application of the term race in a looser sense or the 
use of the term stock or peoples does not give us a sure 
basis for generalization. We speak of the mixture of Ger- 
manic and Celtic blood in the United States, meaning under 
the former the English, Germans, and Scandinavians, and 
under the latter, the Irish, the French Canadians and the 
French in Louisiana, and possibly the Spanish and Italians ; 
but these stocks are not pure and are not precisely charac- 
terized. The Eleventh Census of the United States has at- 
tempted such a grouping of the foreign born but with indif- 
ferent success.’ Under the head of Anglo-Saxon it included 
both Scotch and Welsh, and under Teutons, Belgians and all 
the Swiss. The truth is that neither in our immigration 
statistics nor in our census of the foreign born, can we de- 
termine the pedigree of a man so as to class him with abso- 
lute certainty as to his blood. Russian immigrants are for 
the most part not Slavs but Semites. Our statistics give us 
only the birthplace, that is, the nationality of our population. 

If we content ourselves with a mixture of nationalities, 
however, our material both for determining the relative pro- 
portions of the mixture and for tracing the results is re- 
markable both in quantity and quality. The colonies were 
settled by people from different nations of Europe, English, 


1 Bulletin, No. 357. 
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Scotch, Dutch, Swedes, Germans, and French. We have 
historical accounts of the institutions they brought with 
them. Colonial isolation and self-government perpetuated 
these differences even down to the formation of the present 
government in 1789. Some historians insist with great 
seriousness upon the difficulties offered by these divergen- 
cies to the formation of a real American nationality, and 
point out still further that such differences were carried 
Westward into the states of the Mississippi Valley... We 
have thus a pretty good historical basis for the study of the 
mixture of nationalities in the United States. 

This original mixture of nationalities has been supple- 
mented by immigration and here we have (what has never 
occurred before in the history of the world) exact data both 
of nationality and of numbers from each nationality. During 
the years 1820 to 1893 there arrived in the United States 
17,113,977 immigrants, for whom the principal countries of 
birth are shown in the first column of the following table: 


Immigrants. Survivors 1890. 
Germany, 4,844,801 2,784,894 
Ireland, 3,641,480 1,871,509 
England, 2,582,053 g0g,0g2 
Norway and Sweden, 1,086,344 610,584 
Austria-Hungary, 645,299 185,706 
Russia and Poland, 574,999 330,084 
599,655 182,580 
389,995 113,174 
360,055 242,231 


' McMaster, History of the People of the United States, vol. I, p. 10, says: 

Diverse as the inhabitants of the States thus were in occupations, they were 
not less diverse in opinions, in customs, and habits. Though lately united ina 
common league against a common foe, though now living, nominally, under a 
common government, many causes conspired to keep them anything but a 
united people. Differences of race, differences of nationality, of religious 
opinions, of manners, of tastes, even of speech, were still distinctly marked. 
New England had been settled by the Puritans, and there the levelling spirit, 
the stern theology, the rigid and strait-laced morality were as unyielding as 
ever. Virginia had been settled by the cavaliers, and was still the stronghold 
of aristocracy, of social refinement and episcopacy. In New York the Dutch 
element prevailed and the language of Holland was very generally spoken. 
Maryland was the home of the English Catholics ; Pennsylvania of the Germans 
and the Quakers. Along the Delaware river were flourishing settlements of 
Swedes. In the Carolinas might be found many villages where the inhabitants 
were all Highlanders or all Huguenots. 
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These statistics are supplemented by the census returns of 
the foreign-born in the United States who numbered in 18go, 
9,249,547, distributed among nationalities as shown in the 
second column of the table above. 

We can trace the immigrants one step further by the 
statistics of parentage which show us that in 1890 besides 
the 9,249,547 foreign-born there were 11,503,675 native white 
persons who had one or both parents foreign-born, making 
20,625,542 persons of foreign birth or extraction or 37.5 per 
cent. of the total white population of the United States. It 
is a pity we can carry these figures back only one genera- 
tion, for many of the immigrants must now be represented 
by their grandchildren or even their great-grandchildren. 
The above number represents, therefore, a minimum. 

Such are the data for the question of the mixture of 
nationalities in the United States. They are rendered even 
more valuable by distribution in two ways, namely, geo- 
graphically and sociologically. The first gives us the distri- 
bution of the foreign elements by nationalities according to 
topographical divisions of the country, according to States 
and minor civil divisions, in city and country. We are thus 
able to locate the foreign influence and measure its propor- 
tion to the native. We find the Irish in Massachusetts, the 
Bohemians in Chicago, the Norwegians in the northwest, etc. 
We are able to determine the proportion of persons of Irish, 
of German, of Russian birth and parentage in the population 
of the City of New York. 

But of still greater importance is the sociological distribu- 
tion of the foreign element. We can trace them in the great 
occupations, agriculture, commerce and industry, in the par- 
ticular employments, in the statistics of births, deaths and 
disease, crime, pauperism, and illiteracy, in short, in all the 
manifestations of social life. In whatever activity the com- 
munity participates, there we find the foreign-born in vary- 
ing proportions and with unequal share. We can distinguish 
also between those of the first and second generation, i. e. 
between those of foreign birth and those of native birth but 
of foreign parentage. The first is a true foreign element; 
the second may be partly Americanized. Never have we 
had such detailed data for ethnological problems. 
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The method of study and the character of the results to 
be expected are perfectly clear. It is true that the process 
of mixture of nationalities in the United States differs from 
those recorded in history inasmuch as it has not been the 
result of a conquest of one nationality by another. Each has 
come and taken its position, free to develop its own customs 
and institutions. None has been subjected to the other, 
except in the case of the negro. Amalgamation has been 
free and voluntary. 

Asa matter of fact, however, the process has taken on the 
form of assimilation and this in two directions. In the first 
place all have been subjected to the influence of the same phys. 
ical environment and intermarriage has had no insuperable 
obstacle. We may therefore expect to find all the elements 
approaching one form, which we may call the American. 

In the second place as a matter of history, the institutions, 
language and customs of this country received their 
primary impress from the English, and the subsequent immi- 
grants found here a social environment which it was difficult 
for them to resist. The study of the mixture of nationalities 
in the United States takes on the form really of the assimi- 
lating effect of the new physical environment and the assim- 
ilating effect of our social institutions upon the foreign-born. 


RICHMOND Mayo-SMITH. 
Columbia College. 














PRINCE HENRY, THE NAVIGATOR. 


HE various commemorations of the Discovery of the 
New World during the last two years have quickened 
the historical instincts of every student, and as the moment- 
ous nature of that event in the history of the world becomes 
more vividly apparent, the essentially historical problem to 
learn how it all came about becomes more and more fascin- 
ating. Columbus became convinced that his project was 
practicable by the combined force of two lines of influence, 
the speculative views of Aristotle, Seneca,’ and Toscanelli, 
and the results of the Portuguese explorations of the coast 
of Africa, which at every step winnowed the geographical 
tradition of its terrifying chaff. According to the author of 
the His¢orie it was his reflections upon the Portuguese voyages 
that prompted his careful study of the cosmographers and 
collection of evidence from every quarter.’ If they went so 
far South would it not be possible to go West and strike 
land ? 

It is possible that Columbus might have ventured without 
the incitement of the Portuguese explorations, but without 
Columbus America would have been discovered in 1500 by 
Cabral as the almost inevitable result of the efforts of 
Prince.Henry the Navigator. Few careers have been more 
extraordinary in their influence on history, and yet com- 
paratively little attention has been given to his work and its 


' T have tried to show elsewhere (The Academy, Feb. 11, 1893), that the inter- 
pretation of Seneca, Nat. Quaest., Pref. 9-11, which Columbus adopted from 
the Imago Mundi of Pierre d’Ailly, who derived it from Roger Bacon, and 
which has been universally accepted by modern writers, is probably a mistake. 
Apart from the tradition of this medieval interpretation thére is no good reason 
to suppose that Seneca had any reference to a transatlantic voyage. 


® See the Historie, (the life attributed to Ferdinand Columbus), Cap. v., espe- 
cially the following: “ Standosi Egli (i. e. l’Ammiraglio) in Portogallo, com- 
mincio a congetturare. che, siccome quei Portoghesi camminavano tanto 
lontano al mezzodi, medesimamente si potrebbe camminare alla volta dell’ 
occidente, e che di ragione si potrebbe trovare terra in quel cammino.” 
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results in the abundant literature that has lately accumu- 
lated about the discoveries.’ 

In view of the extraordinary character of Prince Henry’s 
work, I have thought it worth while to try to determine as 
exactly as possible by a careful examination of contemporary 
sources just what his aims were, and what prompted his 
course of action. 

The earliest authentic statement of Prince Henry’s aims 
that I have found, and which may be taken as his own, is in 
a charter issued October 22, 1443, and recently published, | 
think for the first time, which prohibits anyone from making 
a voyage beyond Cape Bojador without permission from the 
Prince. The passage reads: ‘* Dom Affonso, etc. We make 
known to all who see this Charter that the Infant Dom 
Henrique, my much esteemed and beloved uncle, under- 
standing that he would do service to our Lord God and to 
us, set about sending his ships to learn of the part of the 
world beyond Cape Bojador, since until that time there was 
no one in Christendom who knew about it, nor did they know 
whether there were people there or not, nor in the sea charts 
and maps was anything beyond Cape Bojador depicted ex- 
cept what seemed good to the makers; and since it was a 


doubtful matter, and since men did not venture to go, he 


sent thither fourteen times till he learned about that region, 


' His life has been written three times. First, by Freire (Candido Lusitano), 
Lisbon, 1758. Second, by Gustav de Veer. Prinz Heinrich und Seiner Zeit, 
Danzig, 1864 ; an excellent piece of work. Third, The Life of Prince Henry, 
surnamed the Navigator, etc. By R. H. Major; London, 1868; very learned, 
with a large controversial element, and not very systematically arranged. The 
condensed edition of 1574 is better adapted for general reading. Of the special 
discussions “ A Escolade Sagres e As Tradigdes Do Infante D. Henrique,” a 
lecture before the Royal Academy of Sciences of Lisbon in 1877, by the Marquez 
de Souza Holstein, contains the most new information. The two recent docu- 
mentary publications that throw light on the period are described when cited. 
Prince Henry was born March 4th, 1394, and the five hundredth anniversary of 
his birth was celebrated with appropriate ceremonies in Oporto last March. 

Since writing the above I have received: “Dom Henrique O Infante, Memo- 
ria Historica por Alfredo Alves, Porto, 1894, 8vo. pp. 125,” an interesting 
volume which received the royal prize offered in view of the approaching fifth 
century of Henry’s birth for the best work on his career. The work of Oliveira 
Martins: “Os Filhos de D. Joao I Porto, 1891” should also be mentioned. 
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and they brought him some thirty-eight Moors, and he 
ordered a chart made, and he told’ us that his plan was to 
send his ships further to learn of that region,” etc.’ The 
same aim is asserted in another charter of Affonso dated 
Feb. 2, 1446,° and directly by Prince Henry himself in 
Dec., 1458, except that in this last case the field of discovery 
begins from Cape Non.’ Gomes Eannes de Azurara in his 
invaluable Chronicle of the Discovery and Conquest of 
Guinea, which was written before 1453, reports a conversa- 
tion between Prince Henry and Antonio Gongalvez just be- 
fore Goncalvez’s voyage in 1442... This may be considered as 
an authentic representation of Prince Henry’s views either 
in 1442 or at the time of Azurara’s writing. Gongalvez 
desired to exchange the Moors he had recently taken for 
Negroes, and urged that from the Negroes they could obtain 
information of a more distant region, and that he would 
make every effort to secure such information. Prince Henry 
replied that not only of that land did he desire information 
but also of the Indies, and of the land of Prester John, if it 
were possible. In one of the earlier chapters of his work, 
Azurara gives in detail the objects which Prince Henry had 
in view. He tells us that the Prince was of a temper that 
prompted him to be ever beginning or finishing great deeds, 


' Alguns Documentos do Archivo Nacional da Torre do Tombo Acerca das 
Navagagées e Conquistas Portuguezas. Lisbon, 1892, p. 8. This charter may 
be taken as a personal statement of Prince Henry’s, as Affonso was only twelve 


years of age and under the guardianship of the Regent Dom Pedro and of 
Prince Henry. 


? Alguns Documentos, p. g. 


® Sendo certo como des a memoria dos homés se nom avia algiia noticia na 
Christandade, dos mares, terras e gentes que eram além do Cabo de Nam contra 
o meio dia e esguardando quanto servigo se a Deus em ello fazer podia, e bem 
essy a El Rei D. Affonso meu sfir. e sabrinho, que Deus mantenha, me fundei 
de enquerer e saber parte de muitos annos passados aca, do que era des o dito 
Cabo de Nam em diante, nam sem grandes meus trabalhos e infindas despezas 


specialmante de dinheiros e rendas da Ordem” (of Christ). Cited from ms. 


in the Portuguese archives, in “A Escola de Sagres e As Tradi¢des do Infante 
D. Henrique,” by the Marquez de Souza Holstein, Lisbon, 1877), p. 47. 


‘ Azurara. Chronica do Descobrimento e Conquista de Guiné, Paris, 1841, 
Pp. 94. 
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and consequently after the capture of Ceuta he continually 
despatched armed vessels against the Infidels, and because 
he desired to know the land which is beyond the Canaries 
and a cape called Cape Bojador, since till that time, neither 
by writing, nor by the memory of men was the character of 
the land beyond that cape definitely known. To be sure 
some said St. Brandan had passed that way, and others that 
two galleys had been there but never returned.’ And be- 
cause the Prince desired to know the truth of this, it seem- 
ing as if he or some other lord did not seek to know it, no 
mariners or merchants would previously go there, since it is 
evident that they would not try to sail to a place unless they 
might hope for profit from it, and seeing that no other prince 
was working at this he sent his ships to these parts acting 
in the service of God and of King Dom Eduarte, his lord and 
brother. ... And the second reason was, because he ex- 
pected that he would find in these lands some Christians or 
some harbors to which they might safely sail and derive 
much merchandise from these kingdoms which they could 
get on good terms, since with them no one traded from these 
parts, nor for any other so far as was known, and that like- 
wise the products of these kingdoms could be exported 
thither, a trafic which would bring great profits to the in- 
habitants. 

The third reason was, because it was said that the power 
of the Moors in that part of Africa was much greater than 
was commonly supposed, and that there were no Christians 
among them or any other people. And since every judicious 
man is constrained by natural prudence to desire to know 
the power of his enemy, the Prince labored at sending to 
learn definitely how far the power of the infidels extended. 

The fourth reason was, that during the thirty-one years 
that he had warred against the Moors he had never found a 
Christian king nor lord outside of this land that for the love 
of our Lord Jesus Christ had been willing to help him in 
war. He wanted to knowif there could be found in those 


1 Probably a reference to the Doria Expedition of 1291, for which see Major, 
Prince Henry, p.99. My references are to the original edition. 
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regions any Christian friends in whom the love of Christ 
would be so strong that they would desire to help him against 
the enemies of Christ.” 

The fifth reason, briefly stated, was the salvation of souls 
through the spread of Christianity. 

Azurara gives as a sixth reason and an especially important 
one that Prince Henry’s horoscope signified that he should 
make great conquests and discover things hid from other 
men.’ The detail with which these reasons are stated, the 
similarity between them and those stated in the Bull of 
Nicholas V., to be cited presently, and the fact that Azurara 
wrote as an official historian all indicate that these reasons, 
except the sixth,’ are to be taken as derived from Prince 
Henry himself. If so they represent his attitude not far trom 
1446 or about the time Azurara was beginning his work.’ 

In the Bull of Nicholas V., Jan. 8, 1454, we find an histori- 
cal statement so similar to those cited from Azurara and the 
documents quoted above that the conclusion is unavoidable 
that they must have been supplied by Prince Henry in his 
petition to the Pope. It reads: “ When long ago it had 
come to the knowledge of the Infant that never, or at least, 
not within the memory of man, had it been customary to sail 
the Ocean Sea in this manner toward the Southern and East- 
ern Shores, and that it was to that degree unknown to us of 
the West that we had no certain knowledge of the people of 
those parts, believing that he would do very great service to 
God, if by his efforts and activity the Sea itself should be 
opened to ships even to the Indians who are said to worship 
Christ‘ and he might thus be able to come into relation with 
them and arouse them to help the Christians against the 


? Azurara, Chronica de Guiné, pp. 44-49. 


* The sixth is a kind of afterthought or supplementary reason apparently sug- 
gested by Azurara himself. The title of the chapter is: ‘“‘ No qual se mostram 
cinquo razoo€s porque o senhor iffante foe movido de mandar buscar as terras 
de Guynea.” Further after stating the five reasons Azurara proceeds: ‘“ Mais 
sobrestas cinque razooes, tenho eu a VI, que parece que he raiz donde todallas 
outras procedem.” 


*The fourth reason indicates the date, thirty-one years after the capture of 
Ceuta. 


*The subjects of Prester John. 
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Saracens and other such enemies of the faith and to subdue 
continuously some heathen or pagan peoples living between 
slightly (deeply’) corrupted with the teachings of the un- 
speakable Mahomet and to preach to them and to have 
preached to them the unknown name of the most sacred 
Christ, always armed however’ with royal authority since 
twenty-five years (of age’) he had never ceased to send almost 
yearly a force from the peoples of these kingdoms with the 
greatest toils, dangers and expense in very swift ships, called 
caravels, to explore the Sea and the maratime provinces 
toward the Southern regions and the Antarctic Pole; and so 
it came to pass that when ships of this sort had explored 
and taken possession of many harbors, islands and seas, that 
they came at length to the province of Guinea, and having 
taken possession of some islands, harbors, and the sea adjacent 
to that province, sailing further they reached alsothe mouth 
of a certain great river commonly considered the Nile, and 
against the peoples of those regions in the name of King 
Alfonso and the Infant for some time a war existed, and in it 
very many neighboring islands were subdued and peacefully 
possessed. Thence also many people of Guinea and other 
regions captured by force, certain also by an exchange of 
unprohibited articles or some other lawful contract of pur- 
chase, have been brought to the said Kingdoms; of whom 
many have been converted to the Catholic faith, and it is 
hoped that in the divine mercy, if progress of this kind con- 
tinues that either the whole people will be converted to the 
Faith, or, at least, the souls of many be gained for Christ.’” 

1 The text of the Alguns Documents reads minime while that in the Bullarum 
Collectio, Lisbon, 1707, reads nimium., 

3 Tamen. This particle is omitted in Sixtus the Fourth’s transcript of this 
document. This most involved sentence according to the punctuation in the 
Bullarum Collectio contains 47 lines ! 


’Regia tamen semper auctoritate munitus, a viginti quinque annis (,) citra 
exercitum,” etc. The readingin Alguns Docs. inserts acommaafter anznis which 
is evidently a mistake. Citra goes with annis. In Sixtus Fourth’s transcript 
(Bull. Coll. 32) ex tune is found in place of cétra. A viginti quingue annis prob- 
ably refers to Prince Henry’s age. Santarem, (Recherches sur la Priorité de la 
Découverte de la Céte occidentale d’Afrique, p. 204), translates it “ depuis l’age 
de vingt-cinque ans” i. e. from 1419. 


4Alguns Documentos, pp. 15-16 ; Bullarum Collectio, pp. 18-20. The most 
essential parts of the original are quoted in this Review, Feb., 1893, p. 450. 
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There are several things in this passage which meri 
special attention. We find here evidences of the crusading 
spirit in Prince Henry, along with the spirit of scientific 
curiosity. The same spirit, somewhat belated, at times 
dominated Columbus, but manifested itself in the impracti- 
cable project of recovering the Holy Sepulchre; with Prince 
Henry it was practical and aimed at the conquest of Africa. 
Other indications of the strength of this spirit in Prince 
Henry will be noted later. It is apparent from this passage 
and the preceding that the prince planned the circumnavi- 
gation of Africa. “The Indians who worship Christ” are 
obviously the subjects of Prester John, whose kingdom after 
the thirteenth century was commonly supposed to be in 
East Africa.’ From this time the hope of reaching the king- 
dom of Prester John was a powerful incentive with the 
Portuguese discoverers. Both Diaz and da Gama were on the 
lookout for him and King John tried to reach him by an over- 
land expedition. 

That Henry was confident of reaching a region that he 
thought of as India, whether it may have been in Eastern 
Africa or India proper appears with equal clearness from 
Diogo Gomez's narrative of his voyage of 1456 (?). When 
he was in the territory of a certain chief Batimasa, south of 
the Gambia, he wanted, as he says, ‘to make an experiment 
by sending James, a certain Indian whom the Lord Infant 
sent with us so that if we should enter India, we might have 
an interpreter.’” 


‘See Yule’s art. Prester John, Encyclopaedia Brit. XIX, 717. Santarem, 
Recherches sur la Priorité, etc., 323, gives the following citation with the date 
1427: “Quarta Africe tabula, tota pene ad austrum et ultra Egiptum, contine t 
Getuliam, Libiam interiorem, Ethiopiam junctam Egipto, Nubiam, Indiam infe- 
rioremque (sic) ad Ethiopiam vergit et ipsam Ethiopiam . . . Et in istis India et 
Ethiopia est terra Presbyteri Johannis Christiani, qui dicitur regnare super 7 
reges, quorum 12 sunt infideles, reliqui Christiani, sed diversorum rituum et 
sectarum.” ‘Texte écrit au verso des cartes de la Cosmographie de Ptolémée 
par le Cardinal Francois-Guillaume Fillastre.” 


2 Gomez De Prima Inventione Guineae. Schmeller “ Ueber Valenti Fernan- 
dez Alema, p. 29. Gomez is supposed to have written between 1470-1484. Pes- 
chel, Zeitalter der Entdeckungen, p. 63. 
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The other passages from Gomez upon Prince Henry’s 
plans naturally fall in here. The first two relate to the 
earliest periods of the explorations, and perhaps cannot be 
entirely trusted. A voyage in 1415 is mentioned, and the 
Infant is said to have always taken pains to send, at his own 
expense, to explore foreign parts.’ The next year he sent 
out another expedition to investigate the ocean currents.’ 

When Tristan and Gongalvez brought the first captives in 
1442, Prince Henry carefully examined them as to their 
country, and learned the route to Timbuctu. In 1444 Gon- 
galo de Sintra and Dinis Dias were sent out, and were en- 
joined to go beyond Petra Galeae to see if they could find 
other languages spoken. The result of this expedition was 
the establishment in 1445 of a post in the island of Arguim. 
Soon after this the Prince directed his commanders to avoid 
strife with the natives and to enter into peaceful commercial 
relations with them, as he desired to convert them to Chris- 
tianity.” 

The foregoing pages contain the contemporary evidence 
in regard to Prince Henry’saims. I now propose briefly to 
consider the influences which impelled him to a course of ac- 
tion so-exceptional in his time, yet so rich in results. What 
first turned his attention to that continent which has pre- 
served its mysteries longer than any other part of the 
world except the Poles? Prince Henry’s original interest 
in the exploration of Africa is generally attributed to his ex- 
periences in the Conquest of Ceuta in 1415, when Portugal 
attempted to carry the age’s long war against the Moorsinto 
Africa.*. At the capture of this fortress, the African coun- 
terpart of Gibraltar, he won his spurs. 

The primary impulse then would seem to have been cru- 
sading zeal.’ Once on the ground, at Ceuta, he was brought 


1 Ad inquirendum extremas partes, Gomez, p. Ig. 

2 Desiderans scire causam tam magni maris currentis, ibid. p. Ig. 

8’ Gomez, p. 23. 4 Barros, Dec. 1., Lib. I., Cap. 2. 

5 As examples of the crusading spirit the following may be noted. “de pois 
da tomada de Cepta, sempre trouxe continuadamente Navyos Armados contra 
os infiees.” Azurara, p. 44. (See above, p. 191.) ‘“Omnes proventus quos habebat 
et ex Guinea omnia expendebat in bello et continua armata in mare contra 
Sarracenos pro fide Christiana.” Gomez in Schmeller, p. 32. 
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face to face with the fact that while little was known of the 
coast of Africa there was a considerable internal commerce 
which was very profitable." Thus the desire to promote 
commerce was early excited in his mind and irrespective 
of his explorations received steady attention. In Azurara’s 
quaint phrase he brought the East and the West together 
that men might learn to exchange wealth.’ The evi- 
dence cited above in regard to his aims shows clearly, 
however, that as soon as he realized to what an ex- 
tent Africa was unexplored, the zeal for discovery was 
awakened in him and soon took the first place in his mind. 
However profitable the expeditions down the coast of Africa 
were during the latter part of his life, they were evidently 
a heavy expense during the earlier years. ° 


1 Ad mare arenosum Cathaginenses qui nunc vocantur Tunisi cum carobanis 
et camelis aliquando 700 pertransierunt usque ad locum qui dicitur Tambuctu 
et aliam terram Cantor pro auroarabico quod ibi invenitur in copia maxima, de 
quibus hominibus ac animalibus multociens vix decima pars reversa est. 
Quod audiens Infans Henricus movit eum (i.e. Gonzalo Velho in 1416), inquirere 
terras illas per aquam maris ad habendum commercia cum ipsis et ad nutrien- 
dum suos nobiles.”” Gomez in Schmeller, p. 19, on the year 1416. On the basis 
of this and perhaps with additional information Hieronymus Miinzer wrote 
about 1494. “Idem Henricus, frater Eduardi, considerans paternas census non 
tantis expensis sufficere, animum applicuit terras incognitas aperire. Con- 
siderans autem regem de Tunis, i. e. Carthagine multum auri quotannis habere, 
duos explorationes ad Tunis misit; certiorque factus, quo modo rex de Tunis 
merces per Atlantica juga in Aethiopiam meridianem miserit, et aurum sclav- 
osque attulerit, idem hoc ipsum per mare temptavit facere, quod rex de Tunis per 
terrammultis annis potuit efficere.” Evidently by this time the voyages were 
paying so well as to be a valuable adjunct to the royal revenue. (See note 1, p. 
10). Kunstmann, Hieronymus Miinzer’s Bericht iiber die Entdeckung der 
Guinea, p. 60. 


> Ca tu per continuades passagets fizeste ajuntar o levante com o poente, 
porque as gentes aprendessem a comuder as riquezas. Chronica de Guiné, 
p. 4I. 


* Prince Henry, in 1458, said the voyages had been made “ not without great 
labors on my part and infinite expense, especially of the monies and income of 
the Order.” Holstein, p. 47. See above, note 3, p. 189. The Military Order of 
Christ (Ordem da Milicia de Nosso Senhor Christo), was the successor and heir 
of the Templars. The king’s charter declared “que a Ordem de Christo se tinha 
feito em Reformag%o do Templo, quo se desfez.” Pope John XXII. recognized 
the new order by a brief, March 14, 1319. Santa Rosa de Viterbo, Elucidario 
das Palavras, Termos, E Frasas Antiquades da Lingua Portugueza, art. Tem- 
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Early inthe next century, in the first glow of triumph 
over the successful voyage of da Gama to India, a Portu- 
guese geographer whose treatise was not printed until last 
year, was so profoundly impressed with the magnificent cul- 
mination of Prince Henry’s work, that he attributed his im- 
pulse to divine inspiration. ‘ Lying one night in his bed, it 
came to the Infant in revelation how it would be doing much 
service to our Lord to discover the said Ethiopias (i. e. Gui- 
nea); in which region would be found a great multitude of 
new peoples and black men, as from the time of this discovery 
till now we have known and practiced; whose color and 
fashion and manner of life (no) one could believe if he had 
not seen them; and of these folk a large part were to be 
saved by the Sacrament of Holy Baptism; it being further 
told him that in those lands would be found so much gold 
with other such rich merchandise that with it the kings and 
peoples of these kingdoms of Portugal might maintain 
themselves well and adequately and would be able to make 
war against the infidels, enemies of our most holy Catholic 
faith; and this revelation (of the) discovery of so many and 
so great provinces newly made known to Christendom sure- 
ly seems to come by a new mystery of God and not by other 
temporal means.”* Barros evidently refers to this passage 
remarks in connection with Henry’s work, “Some indeed 
maintain that this undertaking, since he was a Catholic 
prince of very pure and religious life, was rather revealed 
to him than prompted by him.” 

When Prince Henry was once started upon his life-work 
he prosecuted it with energetic persistency and availed him- 
self of every possible source of information in a way that 


preiros, vol. II. p. 248, Lisbon, 1865. Prince Henry was appointed Grand Mas- 
ter of the Order by his father, King John, in 1418. He exercised the functions 
of Master, but did not become a full member. He took the title of Governor. 
Souza Holstein, A Escola de Sagres, p. 74. 


' Esmeraldo de Situ Orbis por Duarte Pacheco Pereira. Edigao Commemor- 
ativa da Descoberta da America por Christovao Columbo, no seu Quarto Cen- 
tenario Sob a DirreccX%o de Raphael Eduardo de Azevedo Basto. Lisbon. Im- 


prensa Nacional, 1892, p. 37. 


? Barros, Decade I, Bk. I, ch. II. 
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proves at once his scientific sagacity and his profound devo- 
tion to the cause. One of the most striking examples of his 
systematic investigation is the instance where he gathered 
from captive Azeneguesa sufficiently accurate description of 
the mouth of the Senegal to enable his sailors to recognize 
the stream when they saw it for the first time.’ At another 
time the close agreement between information brought home 
by Gomez and that which he had received by letter from a 
merchant in Oran confirms his belief in both reports.’ 
Prince Henry did not neglect literary sources. His 
brother Dom Pedro brought from Venice in 1428 a copy of 
Marco Polo anda map. The description of the map which 
has been handed down by Antonio Galvao in his “ Treatise 
on the Discoveries” is evidently greatly exaggerated,’ but it 
probably did contain a fairly correct outline of Africa as did 
an Italian map of 1351 (the so-called Laurentian Portulano), 
Such maps were based on information derived through the 
channels of land trade just as Prince Henry secured a des- 
cription of the Senegal.“ The familiar map of Fra Mauro 
(1457-9) which was made for King Alfonso V. of Portugal 
is another example of sucha happy combination of guess 
work and vague reports. If we may trust Damiao Goes, 
who wrote about the middle of the next century, Prince 
Henry was a careful student of the ancient geographers and 
knew of the supposed voyage of Hanno around Africa, the 
expedition ordered by Pharaoh Necho and the report of 
Strabo of the finding of fragments of Spanish vessels in the 


1 Azurara, Chronica, p. 278. 


?“ Et postquam reversus sum ad D. Infantem retulendo haec omina, dixit 
mihi, quod mercator in Oran ei scripserat jam duo menses elapsi de guerra, etc. 
Et sic credebat omina. Gomez in Schmeller, p. 28. 


*It was said to contain the Straits of Magellan and the Cape of Good Hope 
and to have helped the prince in his discoveries. See Major, Prince Henry, 
p. 62, or the Hakluyt Soc. Edition of Galvao’s Tratado, p. 66. 

* The words “ fairly correct outline” of course are not to be taken too strictly, 


These maps indicated the peninsula character of Africa, showed the retreat of 
the western coast line by the Gulf of Guinea, etc. 


* Peschel, Zeitalter der Entdeckungen, p. 74. The map is given in Major's 
Prince Henry, p. 107. 
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Red Sea.’ This statement must be received with caution as 
it is partially inconsistent with the ever reiterated assertion 
of the contemporary documents of the absolute novelty of 
the voyages down the coast of Africa. To avail himself of 
the highest ability in nautical matters the Prince engaged at 
great expense an expert map and instrument maker as well 
as skillful navigator, Jacome or Jayme of Majorca, to come 
to Portugal to instruct his officials. This seems to be the 
sole evidence of the existence of the nautical school of Sag- 
res which apparently must be given up if any systematic 
institution is thought of. The same is true of the supposed 
foundation of a chair of mathematics at the University of Lis- 
bon attributed to him by Majorand others. Prince Henry’s 
will first published after Major wrote gives a detailed state- 
ment of his foundations and mentions many churches and a 
bequest to a chair of Theology but is silent in regard to any 
nautical school at Sagres or a chair of mathematics.’ 

The main line of results of Prince Henry’s work are prob- 
ably familiar to most readers of this article. As was indica- 
ted at the beginning, he removed some of the greatest obstacles 
to geographical progress, the fantastic and imaginary ter- 
rors of the deep. I cannot do better than to quote a passage 


1 Holstein, A Escola de Sagres, p. 23. 


? Barros’s words are: “ Pera este descubrimento mandou vir da ilha de Mal- 
horca hum Mestre Jacome, homem mui docto na arte de navegar, que fazia car- 
tas e instrumentas, o quae lhe custou muito pelo trazer aeste Reyno pera ensinar 
sua sciencia aos officiaes Portuguezes daquelle mester.” ‘ Dec. I, ch. XVI. 
Codine, from whose review of Major this citation is taken (Bull. de la Soc. de 
Geog. Juin, 1873, p. 645), deduces from it “la création d’ une Ecole hydrograph- 
ique.’’ This expanding generalizing process has been followed by most of the 
modern writers on Prince Henry butin the absence of corroborative testimony Bar- 
ros’ words do not warrant the deduction. The most ancient chroniclers are silent 
on the subject. The contemporary documents are silent. Prince Henry’s will 
covers six octavo pages and mentions all his foundations so fully that its silence 
in regard to the School of Sagres is almost decisive. Consequently the Marquis 
de Souza Holstein concludes “ that in Sagres there never existed a school in the 
sense in which the word is generally understood.” A Escola de Sagres, p. 77. 
Prince Henry’s will is given on pp. 81-86. This most interesting document is 
also printed in O Infante D. Henrique por Manuel Barradas. Lisbon, 1894, 
pp. 129-146, and separately in cheap form by the Typographia Lisbonense. 
Porto, 1894, 12mo, pp. 16. 
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from Diogo Gomez which with its vivid reflection of con- 
temporary ideas is more forcible than any modern statement : 
“And these things which are written here are put down 
with all respect to the most illustrious Ptolemy who wrote 
much that is good on the parts of the world, but in regard 
to this region he was wrong. For he divides the world into 
three parts, the middle part inhabited, the Northern part he 
wrote is without inhabitants on account of the excessive cold 
and the Southern part on the equator he wrote was unin- 
habited on account of the heat. Now ofall these things we 
found just the contrary, because we saw (or have seen) the 
Arctic pole inhabited even beyond where the pole star is 
directly overhead, and the equator inhabited by blacks where 
there is such a multitude of tribes that it is almost not to be 
believed. And that Southern part is full of trees and fruits ; 
but the fruits are different and the trees are incredibly tall 
and large. And I say this, to be sure, because I have seen 
a large part of the world, but never the like of this."" One 
wishes that before his death the great prince might have 
beheld the wonders of the tropics with his own eyes. 

The opening of the Atlantic to continuous exploration is 
the most momentous step in the history of man’s occupation 
of the earth. It was destined to change the center of gravity 
of the civilized world. Western Europe, so many centuries 
the frontier, became the center, and to London, the Mel- 
bourne of Prince Henry’s time, was given the fortune for a 
time at least to be the world’s commercial capital, and to 
England, the inheritance of the Indies that he sought to 
reach. 


?Gomez in Schmeller, 23. “quia polum arcticum vidimus habitatum usque 
ultra perpendiculum poli,” etc. Compare with Columbus’ voyage one hundred 
leagues beyond the island of Tile (Thule). “Io navigai l’anno 1477 nel mese di 
Febbraio oltra Tile isola. cento leghe, la cui parte australe élontana dall’ equinc- 
ziale settantatré gradi non era congelato il mare, che in alcuni luoghi 
ascendeva ventisei bracci, e discendeva altretanti in altezza.” Historie, Cap. VI. 

In both statements there is a fabulous element which may simply be the natural 
exaggeration of a sailor’s yarn, coupled with ignorance. There is no good rea- 
son it seems to me to decline to believe that Columbus made an arctic voyage 
because he asserts that he saw tides one hundred and fifty high or that Gomez did 


' 


not because he asserts that he went beyond the North Pole! 
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The priority of Henry’s efforts to explore the coast of 
Africa has been disputed, but the case with him is much as 
it is with Columbus and his alleged precursors. Their voy- 
ages cannot be proved or disproved. In any case they have 
no determinable relation to later progress. Asin Columbus’ 
case so in Prince Henry’s, continuous knowledge and explo- 
ration date from and are based upon his work. Further, the 
evidence is incontestable that Henry and, at least, most of 
his contemporaries believed that he wasa pioneer and his 
sailors the first to go beyond Cape Bojador. Further still 
it is difficult to reconcile their positive assertions, and the 
absence of contemporary testimony to the contrary with the 
detailed history of French voyages resting on conjectures as 
to the contents of documents no longer extant. 

In saying a few words in conclusion on the character and 
personality of Prince Henry I shall limit myself to the men- 
tion only of some of the more striking features. No reader 
of Azurara’s quaint and charming narrative can fail to see 
that Prince Henry was a man whose force of character, un- 
tiring resolution, and generosity exercised an immense influ- 
ence over his followers, infusing them with zeal and boldness. 
They strain every nerve to win his approval, and he posses- 
ses their unfaltering allegiance. 

He interests us chiefly as the organizer of discovery, he 
seems so devoted to that as sometimes to be described solely 
as such. But to his contemporaries he is that, and as 
well, a crusading prince, following up the capture of Ceuta 
with continual naval onslaughts upon the infidels, a military 
missionary, the commander of the Order of Christ, working 
to plant Christianity in Africa and the Islands of the Sea, 
the promoter of great commercial and industrial enterprises, 
controlling the tunny fisheries off Algarve, the coral fish- 
eries off Portugal, the manufacture and sale of soap, the dye 
factories, and several large fairs.’ He also controlled the 
whole commerce of the west coast of Africa, letting it out 
on shares and apparently establishing the first commercial 
and discovery company of modern times.’ 


1 Holstein, pp. 77-8, cites titles of charters touching these enterprises. 
® Holstein says, p.53: “Ao esforco individual succedeu bem depressa o 
esforco collectivo. Logo em 1444 se forma em Sagres uma companhia que se 


$$$ SS 
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That the slave trade should form an important part of that 
commerce was inevitable at that time, but it was only with 
the occupation of tropical America that the slave trade took 
on its worst phase. The slaves imported to Portugal were 
utilized mainly for domestic service, and became Christians, 
which at that time would greatly mitigate their condition if 
not secure their emancipation.’ 

Asa soldier, Prince Henry belongs at once to the Middle 
Ages, and to Modern times. He fights at Ceuta and at 
Tangiers like a medieval knight, while he plans a military 
exploring expedition like a modern master of strategy. His 
plan to circumnavigate Africa, and strike the Moors from 
behind in conjunction with the shadowy Christian Monarch 
of the East was Napoleonic. One may ask, indeed, if a 
bolder or more magnificent conception was formed from the 
death of Alexander the Great till the rise of Napoleon. 

I have spoken of him asa crusader. The essential aim of 
the Crusades was to secure the dominance of Christianity. 
Prince Henry’s work directly led to a greater extension of 
Christianity than he could have imagined. The enrichment 
of the Old World and the development of the New by the 
Discoveries have vastly increased the weight and influence 
of Christianity in the world. 

But while emphasizing these other sides of his character, 
we must not overlook Prince Henry as a true lover of 


propoe continuar os descobrimentos de costa occidental d’Africa.” Sr. Oliveira 
Martins in his lecture entitled “Navegaciones y Descubrimientos de los Portu- 
gueses Anteriores al Viage de Colon,” Madrid, 1892, on pp. 17-8, writes: “y la 
(i. €. a system of exploration) hallé el genio inventive del Infant, ampliando el tipo 
ya historica de las compafias de pescadores a las proporciones de una Compafiia 
colonial y maratima que luego formé en Lagos para la explotacion del rio de 
Oro.” Neither of these writers cite any document, and I am at this writing un- 
able to lay my hands on any other evidence than that in Ca da Mosto’s narra- 
tive which shows that the African commerce was definitely organized. The 
average of profit was 1700 per cent.,(perché di un soldo ne facevano sette e 
dieci). If he furnished his own ship and cargo he must pay the Prince 25 per 
cent. of the return cargo; Prince Henry, on the other hand, would furnish both 
ship and cargo, and receive half the profits, and if the voyage failed the Prince 
would bear the loss. Navigazioni di Messer Alvise da Ca da Mosto, cap. I. 


' Azurara states that 927 slaves were imported between 1443 and 1448, and 
that most of them became Christians. p. 454. 
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science with an unquenchable desire to find out the secrets 
of the earth always actuating him from the time when, at 
twenty years of age, he is said to have sent Gonzalo Velho 
beyond the Canaries to learn the cause of the swift currents 
of the Sea. 

Talent de bien faire: The desire to do well, was his motto. 
No man ever chose a motto of more singular propriety, and 
no man ever lived up to it more faithfully than did Prince 
Henry the Navigator. 

Rightly is he numbered among those who by valiant deeds 
have freed themselves from the law of death. 


‘“*— aquelles que por obras valerosas 


Se vao da lei da morte libertando.”! 


EDWARD GAYLORD BOURNE. 
Adelbert College, Cleveland. 


1 Camoens, Os Lusiadas Cant. 1, Sta. 2. 





THE BIMETALLIC THEORY, IN THE LIGHT OF 
RECENT HISTORY AND DISCUSSION. 


HE Silver question has created a great demand for 

printer’s ink during the past few years. Not only 
have the newspapers and magazines been loaded with 
articles on this subject, but a flood of books and pamphlets 
has issued from the press, and many of the leading econo- 
mists and publicists of the day have expressed their views 
on this important subject. In our own country, General 
Walker’s Tract for the Times has been followed by President 
Andrews’ An Honest Dollar, by Brough’s Natural Law of 
Money, and by Stokes’ Fotnt Metallism. \n England, Giffen’s 
Case against Bimetallism has stood its ground against such 
able works as Nicholson’s Money and Monetary Problems and 
Helm’s The Fotnt Standard. \n Germany, the old parliamen- 
tary gladiators Bamberger and Arendt have renewed their 
contest in the Silver Commission and the press, while such 
eminent economists as Wagner, Lexis, Conrad, Schiiffle, to 
say nothing of less noted authors, have taken part in the 
discussion. The governments, too, have not been idle. 
Apart from the usual blue books, the official literature of the 
subject has been enriched by such valuable publications as 
the Austrian tables (noticed in the YALE Review for May, 
1892), the report of the Brussels Conference of 1892, the 
report of the Herschell Commission, and finally the protocol 
of the German Silver Commission with its various supple- 
ments, which reached the writer just as the present article 
was going to press. 

Under these circumstances, the first feeling of an author 
who adds but a magazine article to the mass of literature 
already existing on this subject is that he should apologize 
for so doing. And yet the final decision of history upon 
such a question must be the resultant of many individual 
opinions, expressed in print, in public speeches, and even in 
private conversation ; and every author who sees the question 
in a new light, or who presents some phase of it in a new 
form, may contribute his mite towards the final solution. 
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In what he has been able to read of the recent literature 
of this subject, the writer has been surprised to see how 
little attention has been given to the bearing of the mone- 
tary history of the past four years on the bimetallic theory. 
This may be partly due to the fact that a number of the 
books recently published on the subject are made up of 
essays written several years ago. It may also be due to the 
fact that the most active agitation of the question seems to 
have been on the part of the bimetallists, and that they have 
very good reason to ignore that history as much as possible. 
And yet the history of these years, with its various legisla- 
tive experiments, furnishes one of the most remarkable cases 
of economic demonstration on record. It is a demonstration 
that has all the conclusiveness of a laboratory experiment in 
physics or chemistry. It is, in the judgment of the writer, 
as decisive with regard to the validity of the bimetallic 
theory as an actual trial of the system itself would be, and 
much more conclusive than the French bimetallic experiment 
on which so much weight is laid by the adherents of the 
double standard, or joint standard, or alternate standard, or 
whatever else they may wish to call it. 

In setting forth this view, | shall try to treat the matter in 
a purely objective light. I have no sympathy with the 
attitude of orthodox infallibility with which many monome- 
tallists have met the arguments of the bimetallists. I believe 
that, if we could look below the surface, we should find that 
the conversion of so many able economists to the bimetallic 
theory has been helped by an instinctive revolt against that 
mental attitude. This is an age of scepticism and enquiry, 
and most active minds prefer to be heterodox. On the other 
hand, I shall not shrink from drawing the conclusions that 
the facts seem to warrant, even though in so doing I may 
seem to criticize the views of many men whom I respect and 
admire, both as economists and as men. In discussing such 
a question, we ought to use the facts fearlessly, without 
regard either to personal considerations or political effect. 

The word “bimetallism” will be used in this essay in the 
special technical sense in which it is used by those who call 
themselves bimetallists. For, though it will be shown that 
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what is called bimetallism is in reality, under present condi- 
tions, silver monometalism, there is no use in trying to change 
the meaning of common terms, however inappropriate the 
terms themselves may be. According to President Andrews, 
“ Bimetallic money is money formed by admitting gold and 
silver both to free coinage and making each an unlimited 
legal tender at a certain relation in value tothe other.” “As 
urged by the most eminent bimetallists, the plan presupposes 
the codperation of several powerful commercial nations.’” 
The advantages claimed for this system are, according to 
General Walker, three: ‘first, the establishment of an 
approximate par of exchange between gold-using and silver- 
using countries ; second, a higher degree of stability in the 
money-mass compounded of the two metals than would be 
attainable under monometallism; third, to prevent the dis- 
astrous results which might otherwise follow the rapid de- 
preciation or appreciation of one of the money metals, through 
its increasing abundance or scarcity.’” It isimplied in all this 
that under the system the market value of the two metals 
would correspond, at least very closely, to the established mint 
ratio. But it is no longer claimed, as the term bimetallism 
implies, that the two metals must circulate concurrently. 
“We flatly deny,” says General Walker, “that bimetallism 
necessarily involves the concurrent circulation of the two 
metals...... If it results only in establishing an alter- 
nating circulation, the chief results of bimetallism will still 
be athieved.’* The system does, however, certainly imply 
fixity, or at least approximate fixity, of the relative value of 
the metals at the mint ratio. This fixity is due, in the view 
of most bimetallists, not to the direct operation of statute, 
but to economic forces. Dr. Arendt, it is true,—the leader of 
the German bimetallists and the missionary to whom Prof. 
Wagner gratefully attributes his conversion,—says point- 
blank, that the value of the metals is purely arbitrary.‘ But 


! E. Benj. Andrews, An Honest Dollar, pp. vii and viii. 
? Walker, Bimetallism: a Tract for the Times, p. 20. 
5 Walker, ibid., p. 20. 


*“Die Werthschitzung zwischen Gold und Silber ist eben eine willkiirliche, 
das Gesetz giebt ihr die Festigkeit.’ Die vertragsmissige Doppelwihrung, 
p. 122. 
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the more common, as well as the more rational, view is that 
expressed by General Walker, when he says: “ It is evident 
that any rational scheme to influence value must aim at 
affecting either supply or demand. Can, then, government 
influence the supply of or the demand for a money metal ? 
Clearly, unmistakably, yes. Government can, ina very great 
degree, influence the demand for either of the money metals 
by coining it into money, and conferring on the coin legal 
tender power.” * 

It is this theory which is now to be examined in the light 
of recent monetary history and these are some of the specific 


flaws which that history has emphasized. 


1. No force that influences merely the demand for the metals 
can effectually regulate thetr value. It should also be able to con- 
trol the supply. 

The bimetailic syllogism in brief is as follows: Price is 
determined by demand and supply ; Government can influ- 
ence the demand for the metals; therefore government can 
determine the price. Asa piece of logic this is open to the 
identical criticism which General Walker has so cleverly 
used to disprove the single tax theory of Henry George. 
And the logic of events has strikingly shown its untenable- 
ness. For we have had during the past few years an enorm- 
ous increase in the monetary demand for silver, a decrease 
in that for gold, and yet a constant depreciation of silver as 
compared with gold. The diagram on page 207 shows the 
net demand made upon the gold and silver supply of the 
world by the mints of the world. 

These figures tell their own story. In 1891 and 1892 the 
demand of the mints for silver, owing in great part to the 
purchases under the Sherman act, which amounted to $70,- 
000,000 in each of these years, increased enormously. It was 
double its average in the years 1882 to 1885. Yet silver fell 
constantly during those years. The explanation is found 
partly in the diminished cost of producing, and partly in the 
increase of the output. 


! Political Economy, p. 470. 
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1 


In all this there is nothing at all mysterious ;* on the con- 
trary, this is exactly in accordance with what we see about 
us in other industries. It would, of course, not be fair to 
compare the price of silver with the price of manufactured 
goods, which, as we know, has fallen generally through im- 
proved processes and inventions, but it is right to compare 
it with other mineral products, and the output of other ex- 
tractive industries. Now there has undoubtedly been an 
immense increase in the demand for and in the consumption 
of coal, iron,and copper during the present half century, yet 
we do not find that this demand has raised the prices. It is 
quite the opposite. The prices have fallen.* As longas it is 


' The following table gives the figures showing the world’s monetary demand 
for gold and silver: 


Gold. Silver. 
1882, $93 millions. $102 ~=— millions. 
1883, 75 - IOI i 
1884, 87 ™ 87 i 
1885 80 _ 93 _ 
1886, 80 109 " 
1887, 75 144 \ 
1888, IO! i 123 = 
1889, 149 a 135-37 “ 
1890, 149-134 “ 166 ” 
18gI, gI we 193 
1892, 84 ” 192 “ 


This table is constructed by taking the figures given in the reports of the 
director of the mint for the coinage of the world, deducting the amount of 
recoinage, and adding to the sum thus obtained for silver the coining value of 
the silver purchased under the Sherman act. In the diagram, which is in- 
tended to show to the eye the concurrent variations in production, price, and 
monetary demand, the line showing the gold coinage is made to skip the year 
1890, because the total recoinage for that year as published includes the 
recoinage of gold in Spain for 22 years, aggregating $101,000,000, This sum 
should, strictly speaking, be deducted from the gold coinage of these 22 years, 
but as I have no data for distributing the correction, and as the difference would 
involve an average deduction of but four and a half millions a year from the 
gold coinage of the world, it seemed safer togive the figures as they stand 
with this explanation, and to omit one year from the diagram. The same ex- 
planation applies to silver in 188g, but that year is not omitted in the diagram 
because the error is not very great, the recoinage of silver in Spain being set 
down as $26,600,000. 

2 See the instructive figures published by Lindsay, Die Preisbewegung der 
Edelmetalle seit 1850. 
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possible to supply the demand at a low cost of production, 
so long will the price be low. As soon as the supply gives 
out, the price must rise. It cannot be otherwise with sil- 
ver. Inorder to really control the price, the government 
should control both supply and demand; i. e., should mono- 
polize the mines. That is what some German economists 
actually advocate. ' But if a mere international agreement 
to coin is so difficult to bring about, what possibility is there 
of an international agreement to expropriate all the mine 
owners of the world? 


Il. IWVhile the monetary demand for the precious metals is un- 
doubtedly much greater in quantity than the demand for indus- 
trial purposes, tt ts different in quality and, as a permanent 
measure, ts less effective in proportion to its magnitude as a 
means of raising the price of a metal. 


A demand for silver under the system of free coinage 
which bimetallism supposes leaves the metal ready to be 
thrown upon the market at any time. In fact, one of the 
great virtues claimed for the system is that it allows the 
supply of the metals to be adjusted automatically and easily. 
On the other hand, the metals consumed in the arts are not 
so easily put upon the market, because the labor bestowed 
upon them is lost the moment the metal is thrown into the 
melting pot. It is therefore only in case of great necessity, 
or of accident, or of robbery, that plate gets into the market. 
The significance of this fact is that under bimetallism it would 
be difficult to raise the price of the metal that is becom- 
ing cheaper, because the demand for it does not consume it. 
It is not like the demand of the consumer for articles of per- 
sonal consumption. When, therefore, the bimetallists claim 
that the operation of the Bland act is not like that of bi- 
metallism, because there is no free coinage, they should be 
reminded that its action is more favorable to silver than free 
coinage would be, if carried out to the same extent. Twenty- 
four millions of dollars coined under the Bland act, and 
worth intrinsically much less than their face value, will 
never be melted up in the ordinary course of trade. They 

' See Wagner: Die neueste Silberkrisis und unser Miinzwesen, p. 9. 
14 
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are as much withdrawn from the silver market, as if they had 
been made into wedding presents. Twenty-four millions of 
dollars of silver coined under the bimetallic system would 
be ready to weigh down the market on the slightest provoca- 
tion. The system of purchasing under the Sherman act, 
while not much better, is certainly no worse in its action on 
the price than the bimetallic system. Fora legislative act 
will be needed to throw upon the market the silver now 
hoarded in the treasury at Washington, and until such an 
act is passed, the silver is withdrawn from trade. 


Ill. Zhe proposition just stated shows that the demand which 
bimetallism creates, while it may temporarily prevent the cheaper 
metal from falling, also brings into effect a force which hinders 
at in rising. 

If there were no supply from the mines, but simply a 
change in the demand for the metals in the arts, the alter- 
nating action of the money demand would probably equalize 
the price, but both metals are being constantly produced, 
and produced under circumstances which do not admit of 
governmental regulation. The amount turned out depends 
upon the accidental discovery of new mines, or upon scien- 
tific improvements in the processes, which no one can foresee 
orcontrol. Now if the demand for the metal which is falling 
in price is stimulated, that naturally encourages its produc- 
tion, and that in turn increases the stock. There is no doubt, 
therefore, that the great demand of our government for silver 
since 1890, has had the effect of making it very much more 
difficult than it otherwise would be to raise the price by any 
artificial means. 


IV. Bimetallism makes the mistake of treating gold and 
silver as tf they were identical, and would therefore both be 
affected in the same way by a certain system. 


For many purposes the two metals can be used interchange- 
ably, and can be treated economically as one. But the use 
of the two in the arts is quite different, and it is, after all, 
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this use that gives them their value for monetary purposes. 
Not only is the value of the gold used industrially much 
greater than that of the silver so used, but the demand seems 
to be much more elastic. If we look at the United States 
alone, for which the estimates are probably as reliable as 
those of any country, we find that, while the cheapening of 
silver has led to a considerable increase in the industrial 
demand for it, the industrial demand for gold has increased 
part passu, in spite of its alleged scarcity, as may be seen by 
the accompanying diagram. 

Gold also differs from silver as an actual medium of ex- 
change. Silver being used for comparatively small trans- 
actions, the normal demand for silver is likely to increase 
with the population, but hardly more rapidly. The demand 
for gold, on the other hand, increases not only with the popu- 
lation, but also with the increase in the production of com- 
modities, with the development of international trade, and 
with the increase of banking facilities, for which gold furnishes 
such a good reserve. 

In the conditions under which they are commonly pro- 
duced, gold and silver also differ essentially. Gold being, 
at least in the age of the great gold discoveries, commonly 
obtained in alluvial fields, the excessive production lasted 
but a comparatively short time. The increased production 
ot silver, even with a declining price, seems to be capable of a 
continuation which as yet shows no signs of exhaustion. 

These considerations greatly weaken the force of the 
French experiment of 1803 to 1873. For evenif we grant 
that the French bimetallic system helped to keep up the 
price of gold after 1849, it by no means follows that the 
same system would raise the price of silver in 1894. Even 
if that experience created a presumption in favor of this 
view before 1890, the result of the recent efforts in the United 
States to raise the price of silver by enlarging the demand 
for it, absolutely undermines that presumption, and really 
makes the French argument irrelevant. The diagram sub- 
mitted herewith shows that, though there was a sharp specu- 
lative rise in the price of silver just after the Sherman act was 
passed, this was soon followed by a fall, and that silver fell 
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steadily during the rest of the three years of heavy demand for 
the metal. Since the closing of the Indian mints to the free 
coinage of silver, and since the repeal of the Sherman act, the 
price, though on a decidedly lower level, has been compara- 
tively steady. We are tempted to ask, if an increase of one 
hundred per cent. in the demand, lowered the price tod. an 
ounce in three years, how low would it fall under an increase 
of three or four hundred per cent.? This is not submitted 
as first-rate logic, but it is good enough logic for those 
who, reasoning post hoc ergo propter hoc, think that the 
French experiment proves the feasibility at all times of 
bimetallism 

Another point should be borne in mind in comparing the 
French experience after 1849 with our recent experience 
since 1890. It is argued with a good deal of plausibility by 
bimetallists that, since the increase in the production of sil- 
ver in recent years has been no greater than the increase in 
the production of gold after 1849, (the annual production of 
gold during the decade 1851-60 having been about four 
time its average from 1841-50) the great fall in silver cannot 
be due to over-production, but must be due to the abandon- 
ment of bimetaliism.’ Dr. Arendt goes so far in his proposi- 
tion made to the German Silver Commission, as to argue 
that the depreciation of silver cannot be due to an increase 
in the supply, because there is no stock of silver awaiting 
purchasers.’ So naive a view would be hardly worth men- 
tioning, were it not put forth by the man who is acknowl- 
edged to be the leader of the bimetallic party in Germany. 
But it cannot be superfluous to point out that the mere out- 
put of a product is not conclusive as to the effect of supply 
on price. When the price of iron or copper falls, it usually 
falls in obedience to a diminished cost of production, but 
this does not necessarily bring about immense stocks of metal 


1See Wagner: Die neueste Silberkrisis und unser Miinzwesen, p. 37. 


* Die Silberentwerthung ist nicht auf ein Ueberangebot von Silber zuriickzu- 
fiihren, denn sonst miissten unverwendbare und unverwendete Silbermassen 
irgendwo aufgestapelt sein, wahrend thatsachlich Silber stets Absatz findet und 
nirgends Vorriithe vorhanden sind.” Die Lésung der Wahrungsfrage durch 
internationale Silbercertificate, p. 3. 
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in the warehouses. And the facility with which the silver 
mines responded, even under a lower price, to the demands 
made upon them by the Sherman act, shows how great a 
potential supply there must have been and probably still is. 


V. Bimetallism makes no provision for a long continued fall 
in the value of the same metal. 


This is remarkable, when we consider that the scientific 
authority on which most bimetallists rely to prove the im- 
possibility of gold monometallism takes the ground that 
silver is always destined to fall in value relatively to gold. 
According to Suess, the geological and technical conditions 
are such, that the gold mines are likely soon to be exhausted, 
while silver is likely to be produced in constantly increasing 
quantities. Yet, in his latest utterance, General Walker 
distinctly says, that “no bimetallist nowadays makes the 
concurrent circulation of the two metals in the same country 
a necessity of that system. If it results only in establishing 
an alternating circulation, the chief results of bimetallism 
will still be achieved.’” 

Now, by analternating circulation nothing else can be meant 
than one which first consists of one metal and then of the 
other, and this implies that first one and then the other tends 
to fall below the conventional ratio. This is what took place 
in the United States, as well as in France, during the opera- 
tion of the bimetallic system in those countries. What, 
however, would be the result, if the metal which has been 
falling, and whose production has been increasing for the 
past twenty years, should keep on falling for another twenty 
years, or perhaps indefinitely ? How can a system alternate 
which constantly stands on one foot? What possible escape, 
in such a case, is there from silver monometallism ? 

General Walker is too honest a thinker to deny the possi- 
bility of an alternating circulation, but having accepted that, 
he must concede the possibility of a pure silver currency 
with no gold at all. And if there ever has been a time in 
the history of the world when such a result would follow 


1 Tract for the Times, page 20. 
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the free coinage of both metals at any ratio likely to be ac- 
cepted by bimetallists, that time is the present. When it 
takes more than 30 ounces of silver to buy an ounce of gold, 
how can gold stay in circulation when rated at 15% ounces, 
or even 20 or 25 ounces? Those who advocate bimetallism, 
therefore, must concede that, for the present at least, the re- 
sult would be silver monometallism. But if they grant that, 
then they cannot avoid conceding that a change to a con- 
current currency of gold and silver could be brought about 
only by a change in the conditions of production,—either an 
increase in gold, or a falling off in silver. 

An increase in the production of gold would be what both 
the gold monometallist and the bimetallist would desire ; 
but, while it is not essential to the gold monometallist, some 
such change is absolutely essential to either an alternating 
system or a concurrent system of bimetallism; and inasmuch 
as the prospects are very uncertain and the chances, accord- 
ing to Suess, are quite against any great increase in the pro- 
duction of gold, there is a very great likelihood that silver 
monometallism would be the practical outcome of inter- 
national bimetallism. Bimetallism is, therefore, at present 
simply silver monometallism reduced to four syllables. 
“The voice is Jacob’s voice, but the hands are the hands of 
Esau.” 

The practicability of bimetallism can only be proved by a 
prophecy that the conditions under which the metals are 
now mined will be reversed, or so changed as to favor the 
cheapening of gold. And how unsafe such predictions are 
can be shown by turning to Dr. Arendt’s first important 
work, the book which was able to convert such an economist 
as Wagner to bimetallism. One of the important arguments 
of that book was the attempted proof that there could be no 
danger of a flood of silver under bimetallism. And this was 
based on the prediction “that in the future the production 
of silver in the Union will sink to $20,000,000; that it can 
then be considered normal, and from that time on will 
remain in a condition of steadily progressing development.” 


1 Die Vertragsmiassige Doppelwiahrung, p. 138. 
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This was on the supposition of free coinage and a high price. 
Yet we have seen the production of silver in the United 
States reach, under a steadily falling price, the coining value 
of $75,000,000 in 1891." Now no one can be justly blamed 
for being a poor prophet, especially in such an uncertain 
matter as the production of the precious metals. But the 
validity of an argument based upon a prophecy must stand 
or fall with the verification of that prophecy in the future. 
And one of the plausible arguments of fourteen years ago 
is thus overthrown. 

It is true that all bimetallists have not the frankness or, let 
us say, the breadth of view, to concede the disappearance of 
gold under bimetallism. One of the strongest parts of Pro- 
fessor Nicholson’s book’ is that in which he endeavors to 
prove statistically that, if international bimetallism were 
now introduced, it would be utterly impossible that gold 
should go out of circulation. Writing in 1886, he estimated 
that the amount of gold in circulation in the world was then 
about £654,000,000, say $3,270,000,000. The greatest amount 
of silver that could be introduced annually to drive this out 
of circulation would be $35,000,000. At this rate it would, 
of course, take over 90 years to complete the operation. 
But even if more silver could be used for this purpose, and 
if the amount could be increased to $100,000,000 a year, it 
would still, in his view, be impossible to drive all of the gold 
out of circulation, because there would be no use for it in 
the arts. 

Professor Nicholson’s argument suffers, however, from 
two faults. In the first place, it is based on a wrong method, 
and in the second place, it is antiquated. In order to ascer- 
tain how much silver is available for driving out gold, he 
takes the total production of silver for a certain year, 
deducts from that the amount used in the arts and shipped 
to India, and assumes that the rest is all that is available tor 
that purpose. This rest he sets down as $35,000,000. Any- 
one who is at all conversant with monetary statistics knows, 


1 Finance Report for 1893, p. 279. 


? Money and Monetary Problems, p. 247. 
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however, that the figures quoted to show the production of 
the metals are not very trustworthy, and that those which 
purport to give the amount used in the arts the world over 
are little better than mere guesses. These figures are, there- 
fore, in themselves open to suspicion. But evenif they were 
not, they are no longer applicable to the present time. It 
seems strange that an author of Professor Nicholson’s stand- 
ing should reprint in 1893 the statement that the amount of 
silver available to drive gold out of circulation is only 
$35,000,000, when in the year 1892 the United States alone 
bought and locked up in its vaults silver which, if coined, 
would have made $70,000,000. 

Let us endeavor to solve the problem by applying a more 
exact method, and by treating of recent times. It is well 
known that the most reliable monetary statistics are those 
which relate to the coinage, and our government publishes 
each year the figures collected from all the states of the 
world to which it has access. According to that statement, 
the total amount of silver coined in the year 1892, together 
with the mint value of the silver bought in the year 1892 by 
our Government, amounted to $213,000,000. Of this amount 
$21,000,000 represented recoinage, leaving as the net sum 
which was absorbed by the mints or the treasuries, and 
which would be available to drive out gold, $192,000,000. 
And this happened in a year in which silver was still “de- 
throned,” ‘demonetized,” and very low in value. How 
much would be forthcoming, if all of the private debts of 
Europe and the United States could be paid in silver can 
only be conjectured. It is safe to say that it would be very 
much over $200,000,000. There is a good deal of difference 
between this estimate and the estimate of $35,000,000 of 
Professor Nicholson, and though it would take some time 
for this amount to drive all gold out of circulation, if gold 
went out as rapidly as silver came in, the time would, after 
all (assuming the gold stock to have risen to $3,900,000,000), 
be only about nineteen years, a shorter time than has already 
elapsed since the “ demonetization” of silver by Germany. 

But Professor Nicholson also deals with the other side of 
the question. He says that, even though the amount of 
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silver available might be increased enormously, even though 
it might reach the sum of $250,000,000 a year, there would 
be no place to which the gold could be driven. In fact, the 
greater the increase in the production of silver, the greater 
would be the amount of gold for which a place would have 
to be found. It is incredible, he says, that there would be a 
sufficient non-monetary use for the gold now in circulation, 
plus the amount annually coined, to absord it, even though 
there might be silver enough to replace it. It is a mistake, 
however, to include in the amount of gold that would have to 
be provided for the amount of the annual product now avail- 
able for coining. For the amount of gold that would be 
mined would be very much diminished, if indeed mining 
were not stopped. It is, therefore, not necessary to find a 
place for that. And as to the sum now in circulation, it is 
not necessary to assume, as Professor Nicholson does, that 
all of this gold would have to go either to India or into the 
melting pot. We saw during our civil war, that gold might 
go out of circulation without changing its form, and we saw 
last summer that in the case of a panic all kinds of currency 
might be hoarded to such an extent by private persons as to 
create a general stringency. But not only is the hoarding 
capacity of the world much greater than is assumed by the 
bimetallists. The extent to which gold has already been 
made the money of the commercial world, by special con- 
tract, and thus rescued from the operations of a legal tender 
law, is obviously not understood by them. A study of the 
bonded indebtedness of the railroads of the United States 
shows that out of a total of $5,228,000,000, $3,228,000,000, or 
61 per cent. is payable in gold.’ Russia, though it enjoys 
the blessings of a depreciated paper currency, has a gold 
debt, incurred either for the construction of her railroads or 
for other public institutions, of $1,374,000,000.7 A large 

‘The writer desires to acknowledge his indebtedness to Mr. Charles E. 
Curtis, of the New Haven City Bank, who very kindly compiled these figures 
for him from the tables given in the Supplement to the Commercial and Finan- 
cial Chronicle of March 31, 1894. The items aggregate 95.7 per cent. of the 
total bonded debt as given in Poor’s Manual. 

* This sum is obtained by adding together the items given on Pp. 79 to 99 of 


the Bulletin Russe de Statistique for April, 1894, and converting gold roubles 
into dollars at 77 cents. 
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part of the Indian debt is payable in gold. Then there is 
the Bank of England, whose charter requires it to hold in 
gold four-fifths of the amount deposited to secure its bank 
notes. Is it likely that with the adoption of bimetallism 
England would be willing to change the bank charter act, 
and allow the bank to issue all of its notes against silver? It 
is known that many private contracts are already made 
specifically in terms of gold, though we have no means of 
even guessing their amount. Besides these cases, which are 
already placed beyond the reach of a bimetallic law, we 
have the debts of the United States and of the great states 
of Europe, which are not specifically payable in gold, but 
which were contracted in gold. It is, of course, not impossible 
that these states may decide to pay the interest on these 
loans in silver. But the chancellor of the exchequer who 
would have the hardihood to propose such a measure for 
England is, I believe, yet unborn. How large a volume of 
gold would be needed for these various transactions can- 
not, of course, be accurately estimated; but the interest on 
the railroad debt of the United States alone (assuming an 
average rate of 4 per cent.) would amount to the very 
respectable sum of $129,000,000, and enough has been said 
to show that plenty of monetary uses will be found for the 
gold of the world, even under bimetallism. 

If we consider, in addition to this, that gold, even though 
driven out of circulation, would still be a very convenient 
means of adjusting international balances and a capital re- 
serve for banks, and that probably its use in the arts would 
be considerably increased, it seems clear that it would easily 
go out of general circulation just as fast as the silver went 
in, if not faster. Indeed, if it were known that unlimited 
silver could be brought to the mints, it seems as if the first 
effect would be such a general withdrawal of gold as to pro- 
duce a temporary currency stringency like that which the 
United States experienced in 1893, though it is difficult to 
predict just what people would do under such circumstances. 
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If the reasoning of this article is sound, the so-called bi- 
metallic program would not bring about either a concurrent 
or an alternating circulation of gold and silver, except under 
completely altered conditions of mining. Bimetallism under 
existing conditions is merely another name for the silver 
standard. It also follows, that all plans for raising the value 
of silver, by means of silver purchases on a large scale, such 
as the elaborate scheme for international silver certificates 
presented to the German Silver Commission by Dr. Arendt, 
are a delusion. 

The writer confines himself in this article strictly to 
a discussion of the practicability of bimetallism under ex- 
isting circumstances. He does not say anything with 
regard to the general effects of an appreciating standard 
of value, or the relative merits of gold and silver as the 
money of the future. If the predictions of Suess are true, 
it may be that silver will be the sole standard of civilized 
nations in the next century. It is odd, to be sure, that 
the gold production of the world in the very first year 
after the publication of his work on the future of silver, 
should have risen to the highest point known in history, 
higher even than in any year following the California dis- 
coveries. But it would be rash to deny the possibility of an 
exhaustion of the gold fields, and, for that matter, of the silver 
mines, too, in the future. We may, in the course of time, 
even be obliged to resort to copper or to the iron money 
of Sparta. If there are good reasons for changing the 
standard, let us do it deliberately, openly, and in such a 
way as to provide for an equitable adjustment of contracts. 
But those economists who adopted bimetallism ten or fifteen 
years ago, under the influence of the plausible arguments 
which were then advanced, when silver had fallen but little, 
are assuming a heavy responsibility in agitating that plan 
now, in the face of our recent monetary experiences. They 
are assuming avery heavy responsibility towards the “ debtor 
classes” of the West and South, in lending the weight of their 
authority to a plan which would justify a man in paying 
something different from what he contracted to pay. Such 
a plan is no kindness to the debtors themselves, for it is of the 
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first importance to every debtor to keep his credit good. 
We have seen to what an enormous extent the debtors of our 
country have already protected their credit by making their 
bonds payable in a specific material. “An honest dollar” is 
certainly desirable; but it is not nearly so desirable as an 
honest man. And an honest man is one who keeps his con- 
tracts, even to his own loss. President Andrews says: “ In- 
crease in the value of money robs debtors. It forcesevery one 
of them to pay more than he covenanted—not more dollars, 
but more value.”’ But does any one ever covenant to pay 
value? Every man who is old enough to make a binding 
contract knows that the value of his debt is liable, nay, 
almost sure, to fluctuate, because he knows that prices are 
constantly changing. It is not desirable that these fluctua- 
tions should occur, but they have always existed and always 
will. And adebtor has no more right to change his con- 
tract, because the value of money has risen, than a tenant 
has the right to give up the lease of a house, because it no 
longer accommodates his rapidly increasing family. The 
landlord promised to give him a specific house, not accom- 
modations for his family ; and the borrower promises to give 
money, not value. It may be that the business world of the 
future will have a perfectly constructed tabular standard of 
value. But in our search after the ideal, let us not forget 
the real. 

Nothing is further from the thought of the writer than to 
hint that the economic leaders of the neo-bimetallic move- 
ment in our country deliberately favor a policy of repudia- 
tion. He does hold, however, that the policy which they, 
with the most patriotic and honorable motives, advocate, 
gives aid and comfort to those who want repudiation. It is 
significant that the publisher of President Andrews’ book, 
An Honest Dollar, in his desire to impress its bimetallic 
character upon the very cover, should have printed the first 
and third words of the title in silver, but blazoned the word 
‘* honest”’ in solid gold. 

Henry W. FARNAM. 


Yale University. 


1 An Honest Dollar, p. 2. 
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Wealth and Moral Law, the Carew Lectures for 1894. By E. Benja- 
min Andrews, D.D., LL.D., President of Brown University. 
Hartford Seminary Press, 1894. 135 pp. 


This is a first rate book. We have always rather distrusted the 
attempt to present the results of political economy ina few popu- 
lar lectures. But President Andrews has done this, and done it 
admirably. The topics are well chosen and forcibly presented ; 
the few conclusions from which we should dissent are stated in 
a manner to advance, rather than to stifle, honest thought or 
argument on the other side. 

The most important practical point of difference relates to sil- 
ver, and is sufficiently treated in another part of this magazine. 
The other points are more theoretical. We should doubt, in the 
first place, whether the American teachers who pretend to stand 
up to the position of Adam Smith nearly all go beyond him to 
that of Bastiat. Smith’s position was that state interference gen- 
erally did harm ; Bastiat’s, that non-interference produced ideal 
results. We believe that the majority of American economists of 
reputation hold the former view, and that only two or three go 
as far as to teach the latter. Again, we cannot help thinking 
that President Andrews exaggerates the power of monopolies 
to influence price. Some of the statements about the French 
Copper Syndicate on page 35 are surely the result of inadver- 
tence. Finally, we are disposed to demur to the statement (page 
85) as to the impossibility of statistical proof as to the relative 
rapidity of increase of wages and profits. We agree that it is 
impossible by the ordinary methods; but a comparison of piece 
wages and piece prices seems to us to be possible in a sufficiently 
large number of lines to furnish the basis of most important and 
reassuring practical conclusions. A. . 


Progressive Taxation in Theory and Practice. By Edwin R. A. 
Seligman, Professor of Political Economy and Finance, Colum- 
bia College. Publications of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation. Vol. IX, Nos. 1 and 2, January and March, 1894. 
8vo, 222 pp. 


This book is a valuable contribution to the subject of pro- 
gressive taxation. It contains an excellent sketch of the history 
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of progressive taxes in different parts of the world, from the 
time of Solon down, and discusses the principal theories by 
which such taxes have been upheld. With characteristic indus- 
try and thoroughness the author appends to several of the chap- 
ters a summary of the views, not only of leading authorities, 
but of many comparatively obscure authors who have written 
upon the subject, and the bibliography at the end helps to make 
this monograph the most complete history of the theory of pro- 
gressive taxation in existence. 

Those who turn to the book as a guide in practical measures 
will probably be disappointed at its rather vague conclusion. 
But in a subject like this, the more a man has studied it, the less 
inclined is he to dogmatize. The author passes in review the 
leading views of various schools and criticises them all. The 
socialistic theory, according to which progressive taxation should 
be used to produce a redistribution of wealth, he rejects on the 
ground that such a task is beyond the powers of the state. The 
compensatory theory, which would use progressive taxation as a 
means of redressing the inequalities of fortunes produced by the 
state itself, he considers altogether too vague to be of practical 
utility. The benefit theory would apportion taxes according to 
the value of the services that the government renders the tax- 
payers, and has been used to justify both proportional and pro- 
pressive taxation. But the theory itself is antiquated, and as 
a reason for progressive taxation is based upon a false premise, 
viz: that the benefits derived from government increase more 
rapidly than wealth. The general theory of taxation which Pro- 
fessor Seligman most approves of is that known as the faculty 
theory. This theory originally meant that people should be 
taxed according to their property or income, but was gradually 
modified, until it meant that one’s necessary expenditure should 
also be taken into account, i. e. that the tax should exact equal 
sacrifices of the tax-payers. This involves, according to many, 
progressive taxation, though it furnishes no clue as to what rate 
of progression would be just. But on the whole Professor 
Seligman accepts the principle of progressive taxation, “as 
at all events neither more illogical nor more unjust than propor- 
tional taxation.” (p. 193). 

Yet when he comes to the question of applying the principle 
to American conditions, the author shows that it could not possi- 
bly be embodied in the general property tax, and that it would 
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not be practicable to embody it in an income tax. We are 
thus led back to proportional taxation as the only thing 
now possible excepting in the case of the inheritance tax. “ We 
see then that while progression of some sort is demanded from 
the standpoint of ideal justice, the practical difficulties in the way 
of its general application are well nigh insuperable.” (p. 216). 
We cannot but feel that Professor Seligman is more successful 
in demolishing the theories of other authors than in finding a 
solid foundation of his own for progressive taxation. And he 
himself says that “under such practical conditions it is doubtful 
whether greater individual justice will be attained by a system of 
progression than by the simple rule of proportion” (p. 217). The 
fact is that the whole question is one of social ethics, and such 
questions cannot be solved by any mathematical formula, as Pro- 
fessor Seligman has well demonstrated. And yet the moment 
you introduce the idea of progression, you must havea formula 
according to which your rate progresses, while in proportional 
taxation your rate is simply obtained by dividing the amount of 
money required for the government by the total property, or 
income to be levied upon. Itison account of this simplicity that 
the presumption must be in favor of proportional taxation, and 
to say that progressive taxation is “neither more illogical nor 
more unjust than proportional,” is virtually to concede the supe- 
riority of the latter. H. W. F, 


“Common Sense” applied to Woman Suffrage. By Mary Putnam- 

Jacobi, M.D. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1894—236 pp. 

Mrs. Putnam-Jacobi’s work may be recommended to those who 
wish to read a tolerably exhaustive and not too prolix statement 
of the arguments for woman’s suffrage as presented by an edu- 
cated and able woman. It should, however, be regarded not so 
much as a permanent addition to literature as a mere political 
pamphlet intended to serve an immediate purpose, that of influ- 
encing opinion in view of the convention for the revision of the 
constitution now in session in New York. It is,therefore, hardly 
to be expected that it would present either new arguments or new 
force in presentation of old ones, and the evident haste with 
which it was written may perhaps serve as a sufficient excuse for 
the considerable number of erroneous statements of laws and 
other facts to be found in its pages, but which rarely affect in the 


least the author’s reasoning. 
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As an appendix is inserted an address by the author to the 
committee on suffrage of the convention, which shows careful 
preparation as evidently as the body of the book betrays the lack 
of it. This address is the best part of the volume, yet it is not 
likely that either part will carry conviction to many who are not 
already convinced. E. V. RayNno.ps. 
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The Sphere of the State, or the People as a Body-Politic, with special 
consideration of certain present problems. By Frank Sargent 
Hoffman, A.M., Professor of Philosophy, Union College. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1894—viii, 275 pp. 


In this book Professor Hoffman has given to the world a series 
of lectures originally delivered to the Senior Class of Union 
College, in the hope, as he states in his preface, “that it may 
stimulate the reader to an increased interest in the problems dis- 
cussed, and help him, in some degree, to their right solution. 
The endeavor has been made to set forth in a clear and concise 
manner the ethical principles involved, and to show how, under 
present conditions and limitations, they are to be applied.” 

It cannot be said either that the endeavor has been successful 
or that the hope is justified. In the first two chapters, on “ The 
true conception of the State” and “ The State in its relation to 
the Government,” wherein the author expounds his political- 
ethical philosophy, and which are chiefly made up of other men’s 
ideas, he assumes his premises, jumps to his conclusions, and 
arrives at an unreal and fantastic “conception of the State.” 

The rest of the book, consisting of chapters on a variety of 
public questions, such as education, transportation, currency, 
city government, etc., is better than might be anticipated from 
the beginning, yet hardly shows evidence either of wide research, 
deep thought, or practical knowledge of affairs. 

On the whole this book belongs to the too large and fast in- 
creasing class of books for whose publication there is no good 
reason to be found. E. V. Rayno.ps. 


Socialism : an Examination of its Nature, its Strength and its Weak- 
ness, with Suggestions for Social Reform. By Richard T. Ely, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Political Economy in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 1894. 


xiii, 449 pp. 
Dr. Ely protests repeatedly against the error of confounding 
socialism with the schemes of those discontented spirits who 
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advocate changes for purely selfish reasons; but he seems to us to 
commit over and over again the precisely similar error of con- 
founding individualism with the ideas of those men who resist 
changes for reasons equally selfish, He is so anxious to do 
justice to the Socialists that he takes his definition of individualism 
at their hands. He treats it throughout as making the individual 
good the end of economic activity. This treatment involves a 
mistake quite as bad as the mistake of confounding socialism 
with communism, and leads him to miss many of the chief points 
at issue. That others have missed these points in the same way 
may serve as an explanation, but hardly as a justification. 

Individualism holds that on the whole the interests of society, 
under the current system of property tenure, are promoted to a 
very high degree by the operation of individual self-interest, and are 
interfered with by most of the attempts to substitute collective 
action for individual motive. The socialist view is the reverse of 
of this. The issue between individualist and socialist is one with 
regard to means rather than with regard to aims. In fact one of 
the points urged against the individualist is that he aims at col- 
lective efficiency rather than at distributive justice. Now will the 
socialistic means accomplish the results desired by society as well 
as do the individual motives? The indications seem to be that it 
will not. In the first place the great inventions and improve- 
ments have been the result of private enterprise, more or less 
reluctantly adopted by governments when forced to doso. Prof. 
Ely cites the names of distinguished scientific men in the employ 
of the German government; but he overlooks the fact that these 
men achieved their distinctions and did their public service in 
the days when Prussia was far more individualistic than it is to- 
day ; and that they are all identified with opposition to socialism. 
In the second place, no government has as yet been found which 
combines the virtues of a military aristocracy with those of a 
social democracy. In the former you have discipline without 
popular sympathy ; in the latter popular sympathy without dis- 
cipline. It is an unproved assertion that the efficient leader can 
command a majority vote if you make his duties important 
enough. 

We believe that fair comparison as a rule shows this; and we 
are confirmed in this belief by the fact that the methods of com- 
parison employed by Dr. Ely, though doubtless well meant, are 
defective at precisely the point where they would begin to prove 
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anything. He quotes figures to show the waste of capital in the 
private telegraphs of the United States and in England down to 
1870 ; but he omits the really valuable comparative figures which 
show the yet greater waste connected with the building of addi- 
tional lines since the government acquired the control in Eng- 
land. He quotes the waste of railroad capital in the United 
States, and speaks of the advantages of government ownership ; 
but he nowhere takes account of the large cost of government 
railroads in proportion to the service rendered. He falls into 
the dangerous practice of using selected figures rather than 
aggregates or averages ; and he rarely uses the same method in 
selecting his bases of comparison from the two sides. In his 
chapter on the socialization of monopoly he commits the cardinal 
error of confounding differences of accumulation with ratios of 
income. 

Another instance of defective comparison not involving statis- 
tics, is found in Prof. Ely’s approval of the referendum and dis- 
approval of American State Constitutions. The two things are 
strikingly alike. A constitution is a law or series of laws which 
has required special formalities including a direct popular vote, 
to make it, and will require similar formalities, and a direct pop- 
ular vote to unmake it. In other words, it 7s an adoption of the 
principle of the referendum. Yet there is enough superficial 
difference to prevent Prof. Ely from seeing the substantial 
identity of the two things; so that the practice under its foreign 
name, becomes to his mind a means to “put legislation in 
the hands of the people,” while under its American name it has 
“placed an increasing number of things entirely beyond our own 
control.” 

With the author’s desire for a “ higher ethical level in business 
matters” we fully sympathize. But we cannot help believing 
that a more careful application of the principles of statistics and 
constitutional history would have shown that more is to be 
expected in this direction from individual activity and far less 
from the extension of the functions of the government, than his 
book would lead us to suppose. A. T. H. 


Secularism, its Progress and its Morals. By John M. Bonham. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1894. iv, 396 pp. 


The subject of this book is an interesting one ; the treatment 
of that subject is somewhat disappointing. Morality has unques- 
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tionably been growing less dependent upon creeds, and a new 
code of ethics has come up which purports to be independent of 
religious sanetion. The progress of this movement Mr. Bonham 
describes in detail. Part of what he says is interesting, part of 
it commonplace ; the whole is marred by a certain acrimony of 
tone which rather jars upon the reader who is seeking a history 
rather than a sermon. But the other phase of his topic—the 
morals of secularism—is hardly treated at all. ‘The reality, the 
definiteness, the integrity’ which he claims for secular thought 
are not to be found in the book before us. ‘Certain universally 
recognized principles of morality’’ not otherwise defined, seem 
to be the author’s ethical postulate. Some passages in the book 
would imply that his Code of Morals was like that of Don Juan, 
“* Surely they’re sincerest 
Who’re strongest acted on by what is nearest.” 

But he must surely be aware that society cannot be run on this 
basis. It is possible that he believes rational egoism to be a self- 
evident ethical code ; but he would at least have given his readers 
some help by saying so. What we suspect is that he has moved 
in circles where his bold criticisms of the theologians aroused 
either such dissent or such sympathy that nobody enquired into 
his practical proposals. A. T. &. 


The History of Trade Unionism. By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 
London and New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1894.—8vo, 


xvi, 558 pp. 

The title of this book is a little misleading, for it does not treat 
of the history of trade unionism in general, but simply of English 
trade unionism. The volume is, however, preéminently a history 
of trade unionésm rather than of trade unions, and among its 
most valuable portions are those sections which explain the 
connection between the trade union movement and the philo- 
sophical and economic thought of the day, e. g. the account of 
Francis Place and his share in securing the repeal of the com- 
bination laws. Asa trade union is defined to be “a continuous 
association of wage-earners for the purpose of maintaining or 
improving the conditions of their employment” (p. 1), the 
authors begin their story with the first part of the last century. 

The name itself, however, was not really in common use until 
during the decade 1830 to 1840, and then the interest centered 
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more upon a trades union than upon trade unions. A trades 
union was understood at that time to be an association of all of 
the trades of the kingdom, and it is to be hoped that our diction- 
aries will observe the careful distinction drawn by the authors of 
this book between that kind of an organization and a trade union 
as commonly understood, in order that we may no longer have 
the confusion of phrase that now exist, when the two terms are 
used synonymously. After the revolutionary period of trade 
unionism, which lasted from 1825 until about 1842, there came a 
period of more solid and substantial growth, during which the 
great amalgamated unions were formed. These unions, however, 
consisted only of well paid mechanics, and their natural tendency 
was to grow more and more conservative as time went on. 
This tendency was emphasized in the meetings of the trade union 
congress which began in 1871. “ But throughout its whole career 
it has, to speak strictly, been representative less of the develop- 
ment of Trade Unionism as such, than of the social and political 
aspirations of its members.” (p. 344). A new trade unionism 
was developing with which the “front bench” had no sympathy, 
and though it made frequent attempts to assert itself in the con- 
gress, it was not until 1890, that the radicals were able to carry a 
resolution in favor of a general eight hours bill, and thus gain 
control of the body. 

The socialistic bias of the authors, both of whom are members 
of the Fabian Society, leads them occasionally into somewhat 
questionable maxims of ethics, as where they state, with respect 
to an agreement made by a laborer after the failure of a strike 
for higher wages, that “a promise extorted under ‘duress’ of 
this kind carries with it little legal and still less moral obliga- 
tion.” (p. 198). It must, however, be said that they are, on the 
whole, fair in their presentation of facts, while the immense mass 
of new material brought to light and the thorough acquaintance 
with the inner workings of modern trade unionism which the 
authors display, make this book, with its bibliography and index, 
the best thing we have on the subject. The authors deserve 
particular credit for bringing out what is commonly overlooked 
by sympathetic writers on this subject, namely, that the trade 
union movement did not originate in a revolt against intolerable 
oppression, but was inaugurated by those who were compara- 
tively well-to-do. (p. 37). H. W. F. 
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